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Editorial Comment 


ON BIBLICAL STUDY 


(0 Bticees and study of the Bible never end. One generation of 

scholars carries on its work on the basis of its philosophical and 
theological presuppositions until all avenues have been explored and 
the task appears to be complete. Then the viewpoint shifts, along with 
changes in the theological climate, and the field is open again for a 
new set of studies to be made on the basis of the new view. So the 
approach of most Protestant scholars at the turn of the century was 
informed by liberal theology and by the evolutionary view of the 
gradual development of human insight as the origin of the biblical 
writings. This approach has now largely run its course. Along with 
the recovery of belief in divine revelation the Bible is differently re- 
garded. Sections and emphases previously overlooked or disregarded 
have now moved into the center of attention and significance. Not 
man’s evolving comprehension of God but the divine opening of God 
himself to man now holds the center of Christian thought in relation 
to the Bible. 

This fact is obvious, but often overlooked is the intimate connec- 
tion between such changes in basic orientation and the political-social 
situation. Only in a period of self-confidence and self-sufficiency could 
the scriptures be regarded as man’s discovery. And as the external 
situation has become one in which our limitations and powerlessness 
cannot be overlooked, a return to our roots in the past has become in- 
evitable as an attempt to find there a firm anchorage. 
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“Back to the Vedas” has been the cry of some Hindus, and that 
quite properly, for the social and cultural patterns of Indian life are 
derived from the Vedas. So, too, we in the West are the product of our 
scriptures and it is proper that in times when our structure is being 
shaken we should return to them in hope and confidence. For the scrip- 
tures of every religion are natively believed to be the product of God’s 
revelation and, therefore, are accepted as trustworthy guides and sup- 
ports to life. 

Yet in such a time as this there is great danger in the likelihood 
that as we demand certainty all critical canons will be forgotten and 
all the great gains of scholarship will be lost. Only too easily does the 
Bible become the answer to all questions and the letter of scripture 
become inerrant. But truth is of God and must not be betrayed, no 
matter how great human need may be. 

On the other hand, we need to guard against making dogmatic 
statements to the effect that because something stated in the Bible is 
not at this moment receiving the support of science it must, therefore, 
be rejected. The extremes of Bultmann in this direction are just as 
unjustified as are the extremes of too easy acceptance. For we all must 
now recognize how narrowly scientific views comprehend the vast full- 
ness of reality and how unjustified it is to rule out as impossible such 
matters as the healing miracles, the reality of the daemonic, or the 
experience of the Spirit of God simply because these experiences find 
no present acceptance from science. 


j.c.K. 

















The Unity of the Bible 


By G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


The question of the unity of the Bible’s message is one that will 
never be satisfactorily solved, though it is one which every generation 
of Christians must seek to solve. We are continually impelled to search 
for the answer because the unity of the church’s message to the world 
is at stake. 


I. THE PROBLEM 


Inasmuch as the Bible describes the proclamation and the events 
which resulted in the establishment of the church or “people of God,” 
it is a necessity placed upon us always to look back to the conditions 
of our origin as we face our present and future. Inasmuch also as the 
Bible is believed to be revelation of the truth about God and ourselves, 
a truth not discoverable in general or natural revelation in the world, 
we must, therefore, study, recall, participate by memory and identifi- 
cation, in the original events in order to hear God’s Word, as we look 
forward in expectation to the future.’ 

Our Christian mentality has certain marks in common with the 
American mind which seeks to face the present and future by “getting 
right” with the Constitution, the Founding Fathers, and Abraham Lin- 
coln. This means that we expect our study of the Bible to be theolog- 
ically fruitful and meaningful, though our danger is always that we 
reconstruct our biblical heritage to suit present inclination, just as the 
American politician makes the Constitution, Jefferson, and Lincoln mean 
what he wants them to mean. This is an aspect of human mentality as 
a whole, for man as man because he possesses memory has a persistent 
tendency to “mythologize”’ his past.” 

On the other hand, the historical criticism of the Bible, as devel- 
oped particularly by Protestant scholarship, has been carried on in an 
atmosphere of respect for objectivity in the search for truth. No matter 
what the church wants of the Bible theologically, if the sacred litera- 


1See Karl Barth’s use of the words Erwartung and Erinnerung in which he finds the 
Bible’s unity. 

2See A. O. Lovejoy and G. Boas, A Documentary History of Primitivism and Related 
Ideas, Vol. I (Baltimore, 1935). 
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ture possesses no objectively discoverable unity, then it is assumed that 
we must confess this fact openly, no matter what the consequences 
are for the church’s proclamation. During the past century it is an ob- 
vious fact that biblical study both discovered and emphasized the great 
variety in the Bible’s contents to such an extent that the Book has be- 
come an embarrassment to the church’s theology. As a result, many 
have sought and are seeking to base their theology on some more solid 
ground than an ancient historical literature which appears to contain 
little unity of ideas. The Bible is still used in this type of theology, but 
only for its illustrative and inspirational values. 

Our problem is thus the combination of two disparate mental- 
ities: the one which insists that biblical study be theologically interest- 
ing and meaningful, and the other which insists that what is discov- 
ered in the Bible must be based on what its writers actually intended 
to say. The tendency of most of the “younger” schools of biblical schol- 
arship today is to insist that these two must and can be held together. 


II. Ways or REPRESENTING THE UNITY 


Limitation of space and lack of knowledge prevent a discussion of 
the history of our topic as it should be presented. A good historical 
survey of it, as far as I am aware, has yet to be written. In one sense 
the history of doctrine is precisely the history of attempts so to conceive 
of the Bible’s message and unity as to give an answer and a corrective 
to the church’s contemporary need and proclamation. 

A. All of us are generally agreed today that while prophecy and 
fulfillment is an important biblical theme, it is not in itself a sufficient 
clue to the unity of the whole Bible. Furthermore, it is agreed that the 
conception of prediction and fulfillment as found to some extent even 
in the gospel of Matthew can be and has been used so mechanically as 
to be both theologically uninteresting and offensive to scholarship. 

B. Similarly, the method of picking and choosing from the Bible’s 
contents what one likes, while the rest is spiritualized or allegorized, 
is scarcely an adequate methodology. Allegory may be and has been 
used reasonably and responsibly. It is sometimes quite apt, and some- 
times the opposite. In the church’s homiletics, allegorical interpretation 
is common practice, even when exegetical theory does not permit it. 
Where it is theoretically permissible, as in the Catholic tradition, schol- 
arship rarely resorts to it. Spiritualization of offensive or “dry” por- 
tions of the text may be theologically meaningful, but it is objec- 
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uionable to scholarship, and the suspicion is always present that the 
interpreter is discovering only his own theology or that of a particular 
confession. 

C. The New Testament prevents us from discovering the key to 
scriptural unity in Law, as a Jew would do. Nevertheless, it has been 
common practice to interpret the unity in terms of Law and Gospel. 
For Lutheranism, one has the impression that Romans 7 and 8 provide 
the center of the Bible and the summary of its central contents. For 
Protestant orthodoxy of the 17th and 18th centuries, the Old Testa- 
ment presented the Law of God, which is his inescapable demand upon 
us and which leads us to despair before our sin and violation of the 
Law. But in this despair the New Testament presents the grace of God 
for salvation to us sinners. The resemblance between the moral law 
and the ethical insights of paganism has been accounted for tradition- 
ally by the assumption that the Law is a gracious republication of nat- 
ural law, necessary because in paganism God’s moral will has been ob- 
scured by sin.* 

Such an interpretation of the Bible’s central contents is indeed 
theologically meaningful, but from the standpoint of scholarship it does 
violence to the record because it is such a vast oversimplification of 
the historical situation. I am told that the Reformers differed from 
both Catholic and Protestant orthodoxy at this point in that they cor- 
rectly saw that there is Law in both Testaments and that in both it is 
preceded by grace. The primary point about the Law in the Bible 
is not that it is a republication in clear form of an obscured natural 
law, but rather that it is a “revealed order” given to a new commu- 
nity already saved and formed by grace. 

Recent study of Israelite law in comparison with other ancient law 
codes‘ indicates that the original Israelite covenant was an order of free- 
dom, which the prophets struggled to revive, and which the New Tes- 
tament recovered. God’s will was given in apodictic absolutes (Thou 
shalt .. .”), but the society was given freedom and responsibility to 
govern itself within the framework of these absolutes. Many of them 
are cast in negative form, and this has often been criticized; but, as 
Mendenhall has properly pointed out, the negative is the only truly 
universal type of law. A prohibition forbids action in one area, while 

38John T. McNeill, “Natural Law in the Teaching of the Reformers,” Journal of 
Religion, 26 (1946), pp. 168 ff. 


4See particularly G. E. Mendenhall, “Ancient Israelite and Oriental Law,” The Biblical 
Archaeologist, Vol. XVII, No. 2 (May, 1954). 
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leaving all other areas free. A positive law limits all action to the one 
area prescribed, thus preventing freedom of decision and action unless 
the law is so general that it provides nothing more than the framework 
for decision. 


On the other hand, the various Israelite “codes” of law were not 
compiled originally as constitutional law in the modern sense, any more 
than were the contemporary and earlier codes of the pagan world. 
There was at that time neither the vocabulary nor the mentality which 
would permit or compel the judge to decide a case on the basis of the 
“Constitution.” There is no extant example of a judge rendering a de- 
cision by reference to the Hammurabi Code in Mesopotamia, though 
there are many examples of decisions contrary to provisions in that 
code. “Law” meant “teaching, instruction,” and the Codes were pre- 
pared at various times and occasions as descriptions of legal practice 
in particular areas, but no judge felt any compulsion to be bound by 
them. The Judaism which arose in the post-Exilic period was a com- 
paratively new phenomenon in that it made the old casuistic law into 
constitutional law, and freedom of decision and action was limited by 
the host of positive commands. We can only guess at the background 
which made this “new thing” possible. Among the items that could be 
mentioned would be certain tendencies already observable in monar- 
chial Israel and the possible influence of the conception of law among 
the Persians with its emphasis upon the rigid nature of royal decree. 

The New Testament, of course, has no patience whatever with 
the compulsory nature of casuistic law. It aligns itself with the pre- 
Exilic prophets in the attempt to revive the charismatic society envis- 
aged in ideal in the original Israelite covenant. Law and gospel is in- 
deed an important biblical theme, but Romans 7 and 8 are not so much 
a summary of the Bible as an apologetic against Judaism. 


D. Among the many other ways employed to present the unity 
of the Bible, I shall mention finally only the idea of historical devel- 
opment. In this view the Bible has no unity other than that of an 
evolving process with its progressive discovery of deeper “truths” and 
ideals. Such a conception is theologically rather barren because it is 
scarcely the Christian religion, and no living faith can be founded on 
a series of evolving ideas. Furthermore, most of the “younger” school 
of biblical scholars now believe that considerable more development 
was discovered by misrepresentation and over-simplification of the his- 
torical situation than the facts now warrant. We are all greatly in- 
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debted to Wellhausen, his predecessors and successors, for example, 
but our present knowledge of the history of the ancient world does not 
permit us to accept his reconstruction of the religious history of Israel. 
That an evolution of ideas took place is certainly true; but it is scarcely 
the clue to the Bible’s unity because it took place within a “cultural” 
or “conceptual” framework which differentiated the biblical “people 
of God” from other social groups. 


III. PRESENT TENDENCY IN BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 


The present tendency in biblical theology is to see the unity of the 
Bible in God rather than in man, in the divine activity in governing the 
world which is directed toward the removal of the world’s alienation 
by acts of grace and judgment, rather than in man’s ideas or spiritual 
insights or historical evolution. The acts of God in history are de- 
scribed by means of a great variety of symbols, but the primary and 
irreducible symbol is that of the King: the King in warfare to make 
of the world his Kingdom, “The Lord of Hosts” in conflict with the 
“nations” or with the “principalities and powers”; or the King as 
Judge issuing his judgments from his heavenly assize; or the King 
as Lord, Shepherd, and Father of the new community which he has 
brought into being and with which he struggles as with his steward or 
agent. “Lord,” “judge,” “warrior,” “shepherd,” and “father” are all 
epithets of kingship in biblical times which depict the functions of the 
ruler. Of course, God is not a king or melek among other kings or 
melakim. Like the great emperors of Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Khatti 
(the Hittite Empire), he is a suzerain who claims sovereignty over the 
melakim,; he is the Great King or the Lord of Lords. No other powers 
are on his level; he has authority over all. Biblical monotheism, how- 
ever it is defined, must be conceived within the framework of this sym- 
bol, and the activity involved or implied in it is the basic subject mat- 
ter of biblical theology. 

Human insight, ideas, and ideals are, of course, involved in bib- 
lical symbolism. Yet what is meant by such a statement as that of 
Isaiah 45:14: people will say “Only in you is God; and there is no 
other’? In the past, the scholar has been inclined to think of this as 
one of the first clear statements of monotheism. From that point he 
might continue by explaining that the peculiar and unique thing about 
Israel was its idea of God, its special form of God-man relationship, its 
special religious experience, etc.—thus fixing the conception of the in- 
dwelling God almost exclusively on the side of the spiritual in the 
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framework of an evolving set of ideas. Yet in the context the passage 
is speaking about the humbling and the conversion of the proud hea- 
then, and about the wealth which shall one day flow to Jerusalem—all 
as part of the redemptive warfare of the divine King. It is difficult to 
confine this to the realm of religious or spiritual experience. The won- 
der of the biblical God lies in his gracious presence with his people as 
Lord, in the revelation of his will, in the promises and gifts of the good 
things of salvation. These good things include the spiritual gifts, but 
they also include all things which make for the abundant life and so- 
cial well-being (shalom) of man in society and of society in the earth. 
This realism excludes a merely pious and spiritualizing vocabulary. 

The “biblical mind,” trained as it was in the interpretation of all 
historical experience in terms of the active sovereignty of God, was, 
of course, uninterested in the unity of ideas. An interpreted history 
was proclaimed in place of an abstract creed, and in its light inferences 
were constantly made and fresh interpretations constantly applied to 
new historical situations. Hence we have to speak, not so much of sta- 
bility and static uniformity, as of variability and vitality. Israel’s 
thought-world, for example, was always secondary to the events en- 
countered along the way and to the saving goods held before her. It 
must thus be affirmed that Israel did not possess a fixed understanding 
of the historical gifts with which she was concerned. There was more 
of a process of reinterpretation in the light of new events; never a 
completion but a new struggle with the meaning of past promise. Be- 
cause God was Lord, each fact and event had a promise and a future 
implied in it; each held a preview of a saving event which one day 
would be complete. Thus all is in movement, affairs go on, and from 
them arises fulfillment or the promise of yet greater things to come. 
Hence nothing bears the final sense in itself but is the “earnest” of yet 
greater wonders.°® 

Now the modern student of God’s acts may not necessarily be of 
interest theologically. He may simply depict an idea which he holds 
and simplify the material to make it fit, as we all are inclined to do in 
handling historical materials. He becomes interesting and meaningful 
to the church as he is conditioned by the Bible’s unspeculative and ex- 
periential attitude, so that he is led himself to participate in historical 
events and to become involved in their contradictions. He does so in 


5Gerhard von Rad, “Typologische Auslegung des Alten Testaments,” Evangelische 
Theologie, Heft 1/2 (1952), pp. 17-33. 
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full knowledge that they are meaningful, though the meaning requires 
a searching struggle, uncertainty, and the possibility of error. 

Something of this sort is the biblical attitude. Or theologically, one 
may say that in the Bible history is actualized by God’s Spirit and 
Word, and to read the Old Testament in the light of the New is to be 
caught up in it. 

If so, then the unity of the Bible becomes as static and secondary 
a question as is the question of the Bible’s inerrancy. Theological con- 
version by the Bible means to be found by God’s Word and Spirit in 
the Bible; it is to know “God’s act upon us as God’s objects.’ If 
pressed, we might say that the unity of the Bible is a by-product of 
this knowledge. The Spirit works by the insufficiency of men, and 
God’s acts were not infrequently misinterpreted in the Bible itself. Per- 
haps the central question thrust at us is whether we believe in the Holy 
Spirit, not whether the Bible possesses an objective unity. If pressed fur- 
ther, we might say that the unity of the Bible is in God and is therefore 
eschatological. We believe the unity is there because we know that God 
knew what he was doing. Yet we are not entirely clear about it, and 
we must search, argue, correct, and recorrect our viewpoints. Our em- 
barrassment before the Bible is simply one aspect of our embarrass- 
ment before the biblical God—at least there is a definite continuity be- 
tween the two.’ The God who presents himself in history does so not 
by convenient sets of ideas or packages of the spiritual, which we can 
neatly grasp and tie up into a convenient bundle. He is known, and yet 
unknown. He reveals himself and we confess our knowledge by the 
acknowledgment that we are creatures and by action in our own his- 
tory. Thus we are found of God, and yet we must search for him. 


IV. THE BrsrticaLt “STRUCTURE” OF FAITH 


Yet we cannot stop at this point because there is more to the Bible 
than confrontation with God with a resulting existential attitude. My 
difficulty with Bultmann at this point lies in my understanding of the 
manner in which knowledge-which-leads-to-action (and this is biblical 
“knowledge’”’) is communicated to the human mind. This knowledge 
comes to us through symbolic forms or structures. These structures are 
so integral to the knowledge itself that to take away their “mytholog- 
ical” or symbolical nature is to drain them of all meaning which would 


6From an unpublished paper by my colleague, Professor Joseph Haroutunian. 
TI bid. 
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framework of an evolving set of ideas. Yet in the context the passage 
is speaking about the humbling and the conversion of the proud hea- 
then, and about the wealth which shall one day flow to Jerusalem—all 
as part of the redemptive warfare of the divine King. It is difficult to 
confine this to the realm of religious or spiritual experience. The won- 
der of the biblical God lies in his gracious presence with his people as 
Lord, in the revelation of his will, in the promises and gifts of the good 
things of salvation. These good things include the spiritual gifts, but 
they also include all things which make for the abundant life and so- 
cial well-being (shalom) of man in society and of society in the earth. 
This realism excludes a merely pious and spiritualizing vocabulary. 

The “biblical mind,” trained as it was in the interpretation of all 
historical experience in terms of the active sovereignty of God, was, 
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completion but a new struggle with the meaning of past promise. Be- 
cause God was Lord, each fact and event had a promise and a future 
implied in it; each held a preview of a saving event which one day 
would be complete. Thus all is in movement, affairs go on, and from 
them arises fulfillment or the promise of yet greater things to come. 
Hence nothing bears the final sense in itself but is the “earnest” of yet 
greater wonders.° 


Now the modern student of God’s acts may not necessarily be of 
interest theologically. He may simply depict an idea which he holds 
and simplify the material to make it fit, as we all are inclined to do in 
handling historical materials. He becomes interesting and meaningful 
to the church as he is conditioned by the Bible’s unspeculative and ex- 
periential attitude, so that he is led himself to participate in historical 
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5Gerhard von Rad, “Typologische Auslegung des Alten Testaments,” Evangelische 
Theologie, Heft 1/2 (1952), pp. 17-33. 
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full knowledge that they are meaningful, though the meaning requires 
a searching struggle, uncertainty, and the possibility of error. 

Something of this sort is the biblical attitude. Or theologically, one 
may say that in the Bible history is actualized by God’s Spirit and 
Word, and to read the Old Testament in the light of the New is to be 
caught up in it. 

If so, then the unity of the Bible becomes as static and secondary 
a question as is the question of the Bible’s inerrancy. Theological con- 
version by the Bible means to be found by God’s Word and Spirit in 
the Bible; it is to know “God’s act upon us as God’s objects.”® If 
pressed, we might say that the unity of the Bible is a by-product of 
this knowledge. The Spirit works by the insufficiency of men, and 
God’s acts were not infrequently misinterpreted in the Bible itself. Per- 
haps the central question thrust at us is whether we believe in the Holy 
Spirit, not whether the Bible possesses an objective unity. If pressed fur- 
ther, we might say that the unity of the Bible is in God and is therefore 
eschatological. We believe the unity is there because we know that God 
knew what he was doing. Yet we are not entirely clear about it, and 
we must search, argue, correct, and recorrect our viewpoints. Our em- 
barrassment before the Bible is simply one aspect of our embarrass- 
ment before the biblical God—at least there is a definite continuity be- 
tween the two.’ The God who presents himself in history does so not 
by convenient sets of ideas or packages of the spiritual, which we can 
neatly grasp and tie up into a convenient bundle. He is known, and yet 
unknown. He reveals himself and we confess our knowledge by the 
acknowledgment that we are creatures and by action in our own his- 
tory. Thus we are found of God, and yet we must search for him. 


IV. THE Brsuicar “STRUCTURE” OF FAITH 


Yet we cannot stop at this point because there is more to the Bible 
than confrontation with God with a resulting existential attitude. My 
difficulty with Bultmann at this point lies in my understanding of the 
manner in which knowledge-which-leads-to-action (and this is biblical 
“knowledge’”’) is communicated to the human mind. This knowledge 
comes to us through symbolic forms or structures. These structures are 
so integral to the knowledge itself that to take away their “mytholog- 
ical” or symbolical nature is to drain them of all meaning which would 


6From an unpublished paper by my colleague, Professor Joseph Haroutunian. 
Ibid. 
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convert and reorient my whole personality. The structures do not sim- 
ply furnish me with new ideas, but they also provide channels into 
which the energies, created by both the mental and affective aspects of 
my total nature, are directed and in which they find worthy expression. 
I can think of no religion or pseudo-religion which does not have such 
a meaningful form or structure. To demythologize it is to take away 
its very being, because the process of demything begins with the struc- 
ture. In this life we are confronted as we search for meaning, not with 
the choice of symbolic or of non-symbolic forms, but with a choice be- 
tween rival symbolic structures. And it is a peculiar fact of life that 
those who accomplish most are precisely those who are so committed 
to one structure that they are no longer critical or even aware of its 
symbolic nature. We are saved from more bigotry than we already 
have in this world only by creaturely feeling, gregarious natures, and 
brotherly love, on the one hand, and by the self-conscious criticism of 
a small band of intellectuals on the other—both of which may be inter- 
preted as aspects of God’s present activity. 


The fervor which we see in the Bible and which to some seems 
almost bigotry is scarcely to be criticized as an uncritical acceptance 
of a mythology, when we who make the criticism are also committed, 
though it may be to some other symbolic structure which does not ap- 
pear to us as “mythical.” The very fact that there is such fervor, how- 
ever, suggests that the Bible does indeed have within it a form or “sys- 
tem” of meaning to which a particular society was committed. And it 
is this form which constitutes the primary clue to the Bible’s unity. 

The church has always been aware of this fact, however dimly at 
times, because it has never lost the sense of its origin or the meaning 
of its liturgy. The chief tools which have aided modern scholarship in 
recovering a sense of the biblical structure have been “form-criticism,” 
or the history of traditions, and comparative religion. An exclusive 
emphasis on biblical variety has always been embarrassing because 
biblical faith is simply not identical with the Greek, Canaanite, Egyp- 
tian, or Mesopotamian religions, and one who faces the fact is forced 
to explain why. The Wellhausenist assumption was that all had a 
common background in a second or third millennium animism, but that 
biblical religion, after its development from that animism in patriarchal 
times through the pre-prophetic polytheism, had arrived at a higher 
stage than its contemporaries. This view is no longer tenable because 
of the wealth of data we now have regarding the extremely advanced 
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and sophisticated nature of Near Eastern cultures in the Bronze Age. 
It is now increasingly affirmed both by the biblical scholar and the 
specialist in the theology of polytheism that biblical monotheism and 
polytheism are simply two different religions and the former by no 
empirical means can be shown to be an evolution from the latter. 

On the other hand, the various schools in the history of biblical 
traditions (“form criticism”) have increasingly come to the opinion 
that the last century’s literary criticism is incapable of solving historical 
problems. The final fixing of a tradition in written form means noth- 
ing regarding its age. In biblical times oral tradition was the primary 
form of transmission, even after the traditions were fixed in writing. 
Indeed, it can be argued that the invention of writing and its increas- 
ing use for literary, as distinct from commercial, purposes was a retro- 
gression in that the faculties of imagination and memory were increas- 
ingly diminished and stereotyped. Biblical literature in all its forms 
reveals its close relation to a rich oral tradition, one which makes many 
of the presumptions of the literary critics no longer valid. 


Yet a living oral tradition presupposes a living community which 
is formed and conditioned by the tradition, while at the same time it 
is its bearer. The central element in the biblical tradition was the 
kerygma which proclaimed the mighty acts of God that brought the 
community into being and that bound it to him with ties of gratitude, 
devotion, loyalty, trust, and obligation. 

The work of various New Testament scholars, and particularly 
that of C. H. Dodd in his Apostolic Preaching and Its Development, 
is well-known. Dodd’s thesis is that the Gospels and Epistles all pre- 
suppose the Jerusalem kerygma and that the elements composing the 
latter can be discerned in the fragments we have of the earliest Chris- 
tian preaching. What perhaps is not so well known is that the apostolic 
preaching made use of the Old Testament with a sure instinct, refer- 
ring particularly to the great events from Abraham through the Con- 
quest to David as the setting, the explanation, and the promise of God’s 
new work in Christ. Recent work in the Old Testament, particularly 
by Gerhard von Rad, has stressed the kerygmatic element as consti- 
tuting the core or theme which binds the literature together. The pres- 
ent Hexateuch represents the elaboration and the heaping up of tra- 
ditions around the simple kerygmatic theme, the chief premonarchial 
elements of which can be discerned in old confessions. The historians, 
the prophets, and the psalmists all presuppose this theme; it describes 
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God’s choice and guidance of the Fathers, his deliverance from slav- 
ery, his formation of the nation at Sinai, and his gift of an “inherit- 
ance” or “rest.” The literature is saturated with it, and without it there 
would have been no literature. The recital of such an interpreted his- 
tory was both a creedal confession which identified God and what he 
had done and a means of sustaining and renewing community in com- 
mon worship. 

Yet what was the form or structure which controlled the concep- 
tion of community? It was certainly believed in both Testaments to be 
a new thing in the earth. Here was a people saved and formed by the 
direct action of One who to outsiders was the Unknown God. The form 
in which peoplehood was conceived was described by a great variety 
of language, but probably the single most inclusive term was “‘cove- 
nant,” as the Greek Bible correctly saw in labelling the two Testa- 
ments, “The Old and New Covenants.” If so, then much of the pri- 
mary religious vocabulary would be drawn from the realm of law and 
legal practice—and this is precisely what happened. (Parenthetically, 
one might ask whether the loss of any direct relation between our theo- 
logical vocabulary and community legal practice has anything to do 
with the weakening of the conception of the church as a social or- 
ganism? ) 

In our situation, however, the word “covenant” has little warmth 
of meaning. For its background Old Testament scholars have usually 
turned to the nomadic covenants of modern bedouin society, particu- 
larly as described on the pages of Pedersen’s /srael J-I/. It is certainly 
true that nomadic and biblical people lived in a social milieu in which 
covenants governed all of life. Yet while nomadic covenants are well 
illustrated in the Bible, by the treaty between Jacob and Laban in 
Gen. 31, for example, they do little to interpret the covenant between 
Yahweh and Israel because the latter appears to be based on a political 
anthropomorphism of a king and his subjects. The actual legal back- 
ground of Israel’s covenant has been discovered only recently by George 
E. Mendenhall through his intensive study of ancient law. We have not 
the space to go into details here, and I can only refer to his article in 
The Biblical Archaeologist, Vol. XVII, No. 3 (September, 1954).* The 
precise parallel exists only in the international suzerainty treaties of 
the second millennium B.C. between an emperor or suzerain (a king 

8This article and that referred to in note 4 have been reprinted as a monograph in 


George E. Mendenhall, Law and Covenant in Israel and the Ancient Near East (The 
Biblical Colloquium, 57 Belvidere Street, Pittsburgh 5, Pa., 1955). 
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of kings) and a vassal. In these treaties the suzerain speaks through- 
out in the first person, offering the treaty to the vassal. He identifies 
himself and then describes his benevolent actions toward the vassal, 
the purpose of which is to secure the vassal’s loyalty in terms of affec- 
tion and trust (cf. the preamble to the Decalogue: “I am Yahweh thy 
God who brought thee out of the land of Egypt .. . ). In describing 
the obligations of the covenant one constant element is a prohibition 
against relations with any foreign powers; foreign affairs remained in 
the control of the suzerain (cf. the 1st commandment: “Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me’’—i.e., no attention or obedience is to be ac- 
corded other powers). Within the framework of the general stipula- 
tions the vassal is free to order and direct his own affairs, except that 
the treaty is to be housed in his sanctuary, read publicly at stated in- 
tervals, and renewed with a new generation (precisely what happened 
in Israel). 


The point I would make about the covenant, then, is that it did 
contain a definite social form and a conception of government. On the 
one hand, all was personal and the emphasis was on grace and loyalty, 
which in turn define what is meant by faith and knowledge in the Bible. 
On the other hand, God is known as the suzerain who rules and judges. 
Before the monarchy, as the Albrecht Alt school of Old Testament 
scholarship in Germany has clearly demonstrated, the people’s or- 
ganization was that of an association of tribes in sacred compact 
around a central sanctuary. God ruled directly by charismatic leaders, 
called and impowered by the Spirit for a specific task. The monarchy 
instituted drastic changes in conception. Dynastic succession was in- 
troduced and was given theological form by a revival of the patri- 
archal type of covenant. In the latter, divine promise was not so di- 
rectly linked with the people’s vow of loyalty. All was grace, and the 
tendency was to interpret God as more of a melek, or national deity, 
than as suzerain. Yet the direct rule of God by the charismatic con- 
tinued in the office of prophecy, which came into being and reached 
its height under the monarchy, but quickly diminished in power after 
the downfall of the state. The prophetic effort was directed toward a 
revival of the original covenant with its conceptions of grace, loyalty, 
law, and the charismatic rule of God. 

The doctrine of the Spirit in the Bible is thus conceived, not in 


the terms of spiritual experience, but in terms of government, of the 
rule of God. The Mosaic covenant was the revealed order of society 
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which the future would see established according to the original divine 
intention. The chief clue to the unity of the New Testament and to its 
relation to the Old now becomes clear. Rejecting Judaism’s interpre- 
tation of Mosaism, the New Testament aligns itself with the prophetic 
conception of law and the relation of God with his people. The new 
and redeemed society planned of old has now been fulfilled. Govern- 
ment and social order are personal and centered in the charismatic rule 
of God through Christ. God remains the suzerain but he has estab- 
lished Christ as his active melek and head of the community he has 
redeemed. We now live in loving obedience “in Christ,” while we wait 
in trust and in hope for the present contradictions between the old 
and the new to be resolved in the Kingdom, in the new heavens and 
the new earth. 

These lines are shorthand and much is omitted.® Their purpose 
is simply to suggest that there is indeed a certain structure or form 
in the Bible which is the basis of its unity. This form is more than 
a series of ideas about God and man. It involves a symbolic interpre- 
tation of the nature of God in relation to the world and particularly 
to his special community, the church. It involves, also, an interpreta- 
tion of the individual and social life of that community and it provides 
the channel through which commitment expresses itself in faith, love, 
and hope. 


V. Some CONCLUSIONS 


The preceding paragraphs in Sections III and IV still do not de- 
pict that unitary scheme which would fit all elements of biblical lit- 
erature within it. The chief books which continually defy every attempt 
to depict unity are the books of Wisdom and the Song of Songs. No 
scheme, not even that of historical development, can easily account 
for them. The Wisdom teachers in Israel were one wing of an interna- 
tional movement of great age which was concerned with prudential 
ethics as character education. Like moral teaching in every generation 
it could flourish in practically any theological environment when a few 
shifts in terminology were made. Yet the close relation of Israel’s 
Wisdom to its polytheistic source is to be noted in the fact that its 
individualistic teachings lack almost completely the great themes de- 


9If I were to elaborate them, it would be along the lines I presented with the aid 
of a Chicago group in The Biblical Doctrine of Man in Society, Ecumenical Studies 
No. 2, published for the Study Department of the World Council of Churches by 
the SCM Press (London, 1954), especially Chap. III. 
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scribed in Section IV of this paper. There is no “doctrine” of society 
in the sense of the elect community and no God of history. The em- 
phasis on the individual meant that the grace and judgment of God 
were interpreted prudentially as providing rewards and punishments 
for each individual act in this life. It is small wonder, then, that within 
Israel’s theological setting such views would encounter opposition and 
theological debate. The Books of Job and Ecclesiastes were written by 
those who were skeptical, though in very different ways, of the whole 
basis of Wisdom teaching. Yet once the proverbial type of emphasis 
had been acclimated in the faith through the identification of Wisdom 
with Word and Law, it occasioned no further difficulty. Proverbs was 
accepted in the canon, and the authors of Job and Ecclesiastes failed 
to perpetuate schools of thought. 


Hence within the unitary framework of the Bible, a great amount 
of variety and vitality must be allowed. A dynamic, rather than static, 
relationship with the environment existed, and there was continuous 
theological struggle. Yet the New Testament shows us God’s intention 
and enables us to fix our attention on the central themes and move- 
ment of the whole. 


If one were to summarize some of these themes, he would certainly 
mention first the active Lord and Ruler, the knowledge of whom is to 
be found in history and historical revelation. His work in history is 
dominantly mediate, i.e., by his Spirit and Word through called indi- 
viduals and through the new community which he has redeemed. The 
“doctrine” of society threw great weight on human responsibility and 
vocation, on love, loyalty, trust, and obedience. The gracious activity 
of God toward the community further meant a conception of the dig- 
nity and worth of man who was accorded the responsibility of being 
king of creation. Yet at the same time his dignity existed only in so 
far as he was loyal to his Lord. Sin became more than an aberration; 
it was betrayal of trust, disobedience, rebellion, lack of gratitude and 
love. It was taken so seriously as a violation of commitment and re- 
vealed order that the active Lord was expected to take active action 
against it. This gave a clue to the meaning of earth’s crises and horror. 
It meant that God’s action in relation to sin involved blood, struggle, 
and suffering, whether in the historical or in the sacramental scene. 
And the grace of God was understood the more vividly precisely be- 
cause it was God’s glory entering this horrible scene as salvation. Re- 
gardless, then, of the bleakness of the immediate future, God himself 
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was the hope for the fulfillment of his promises. Meanwhile obedience 
by faith (trust and loyalty) is still required of us, even though we are 
forced to enter the bloody arena. 


That Christ is the fulfillment of these various themes, and of oth- 
ers unmentioned, means that the doctrines of the incarnation and the 
atonement are of some complexity and defy simple unitary statements. 
Life and history are too complicated to be fulfilled in one sentence. 
There is one aspect of the Incarnation, however, that must be men- 
tioned before this paper is concluded. While every fulfillment which 
God accomplishes in the historical scene is both promised and contin- 
uous in and with previous events, it is always at the same time dis- 
continuous with them. This is particularly true of Christ, the New 
Covenant, and the new people. Yet if one popular conception of the 
Incarnation is believed, then as far as I can see there can be no con- 
tinuity and no unity of the Bible. I was reminded of this fact during 
the past summer while listening to a Roman Catholic sermon in a small 
New Hampshire village, a sermon which recalled many conversations 
which I had had with Protestant students on the subject of the Incar- 
nation. The popular idea of the relation of God to Jesus Christ is that 
in some mysterious way a portion 6f God’s being was united with the 
physical being of Jesus to produce a special God-man. What was seen 
on the Cross was to the outward eye simply a physical body, though 
to the eye which possessed the “truth” God himself was to be seen 
hanging there. The Roman Catholic sermon drew the obvious parallel 
to the transubstantiation of the elements of the Eucharist—which out- 
wardly have the form of bread and wine but which actually are the 
body and blood of Christ. And indeed the classic definition of the 
trinity as three persons but one substance lends itself naturally to such 
a view. 


Yet, as is frequently observed today, such an interpretation of the 
Incarnation is most difficult to harmonize with biblical ways of think- 
ing. If it is accepted, I can see little but rather formal strands of unity 
in the Bible, whereas in the climax of the whole there is basic discon- 
tinuity. To me the very term “incarnation” is a bad one, and it is cer- 
tainly unbiblical. God is active and works by his Spirit, but he does 
not fuse himself in some mysterious way with human flesh. The con- 
ceptions of being and substance, in other words of ontology, are no 
clues to the biblical proclamation or symbolic structure. The Person of 
Christ instead must be depicted in terms of the divine activity and of 
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the human response thereto. The combination of God’s planned and 
purposive act with Christ’s complete love and obedience in life and in 
death produced the “Servant of the Lord,” “the Son of God,” “the 
Pascal Lamb,” and the victorious, risen “King,” stationed ‘on the right 
hand of God.” I myself cannot see why such language and conception 
fail to do complete justice to the Person of Christ. To me they pro- 
vide a Christology which is theologically adequate and significant for 
the modern church. If these terms are not adequate, then I can see no 
grounds even for an eschatological hope in the unity of the Bible. 











Principles of Biblical Interpretation 


By EricH DINKLER 


The term interpretation is used for the attempt to make understandable 
historical sources whether they be texts or monuments. Restricting ourselves 
to texts, we can use the terms exegesis and interpretation as being synony- 
mous. Exegesis is a more common and older term for the task of laying bare 
all the facts and inner forces of a text, while interpretation is the modern 
expression, hinting at the recognition that history does not convey its mean- 
ing directly through tradition, but asks for interpretation in order to be un- 
derstood. Hermeneutics is the term applied to the scholarly effort to clarify 
principles of interpretation, and to think through the problem of how to 
understand adequately the phenomenon of the past. It signifies the doctrine 
about interpretation; not the method as such, but the doctrine about method, 
ie., methodology. Hermeneutic comes from hermeneuein, to understand, to 
translate. It may be defined as the doctrine about the method to understand 
sources of the past. 


I 


In considering principles of biblical interpretation, we have to 
begin with the problem: do hermeneutical principles remain constant 
in both profane and biblical texts, or should different hermeneutical 
principles and different historical methods be used? This question leads 
us into the center of present-day controversies. At the beginning of our 
century it was commonly agreed that both the biblical and non-biblical 
texts are basically sources; that therefore the student of the Bible in 
his study and interpretation must dismiss the fact that the Bible is the 
canonical literature of the Church. A student of the Bible must use the 
historical-critical approach, so as to make use of all philological, his- 
torical, and psychological material. There is no such thing as a theo- 
logical exegesis. There is exclusively a historical-critical exegesis, which 
has developed since the age of Reformation, especially during the 
eighteenth century, whose features—the philosophical implication of 
the Age of Enlightenment—it still carries. The goal is to reconstruct 
the age out of which the texts came, and to understand them in the 
same way and perspective as they were understood by their authors 
and readers in the past. It is still the maxim of Ranke—to retell things 
as they happened—which rules the historical-critical exegesis. This 
method takes no interest in what these texts may mean for us today, 
whether and where they may have significance for our present situa- 
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tion. One does not raise the question whether the theological formulas 
or their deeper meanings are at all acceptable to us, whether the early 
Christian understanding may be or may become our present-day un- 
derstanding and what it would demand. The task is restricted to a re- 
construction, for instance, of what Paul said and intended to say when 
he was writing to the Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, etc. In other 
words, the question of actual truth contained in biblical texts was dis- 
missed and purposely subdued by the historical-critical exegesis. Re- 
construction of the past is the aim; reconstruction of the historical ver- 
ities, whether they are profound or banal, plausible or absurd. Facts, 
facticity, not truth, is sought. 


Yet one cannot deny that these exegetes and historians of the Bi- 
ble had their own interest in the deeper truth contained in facts and 
facticities. They were not at all neutral observers or profane arche- 
ologists. When they dismissed the quest for truth, they did so in order 
to be as objective as possible and to exclude the individuality of the 
historian and exegete. Hence they made no differentiation between the 
interpretation of Thucydides or Cicero and that of Paul or John. They 
were entirely right in demanding one historical-critical method for all 
kinds of sources, whether religious or profane, whether Christian or 
non-Christian. 


This approach had two implications. One divides the interpreta- 
tion of biblical texts into two parts: first the historical-critical analysis 
is presented, then an exposition for our present situation follows. Each 
part can stand by itself and does not necessarily require the other (see, 
for instance, The Interpreter’s Bible). Thus the historical-critical exe- 
gesis becomes an antiquarian reconstruction and cannot set forth the 
deeper meaning of the text, which should and must be an inherent part 
of a full interpretation. This leads to the situation in which the second 
task, the theological application and exposition, is either omitted or is 
presented by systematic or practical theologians. The inner connection 
between the antiquarian point of view (the understanding of the past 
in the context of the past) and the significance of the historical past 
for us—pro nobis—is lost, and a two-fold meaning of the Bible is es- 
tablished. The one is historical-critical without theological meaning; 
the other is theologically important, yet without basis in the historical 
situation and its facts. The interpretation is done in two different 
actions and areas by different persons. The historical exegete dismisses 
hypothetically the nature of our text as canon of the Church; the theo- 
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logical interpreter introduces again this nature but falls short in the 
understanding of all historical distinctions and presuppositions. In each 
case a lack of true understanding is the result. History and faith 
are divorced. 

This was the blind alley in which historical-critical exegesis found 
itself some decades ago. Its reconstruction of facts had become mean- 
ingless for theology and when it finally added some theological remarks 
to meet the need, they were not remarks concerning the theology of 
the New Testament. The new approach by Karl Barth in his Com- 
mentaries to Romans, Philippians, and I Corinthians must be seen as 
a reaction to this blind-alley situation. In his method he presupposes 
that the Bible is the vehicle of God’s revelation. He starts with a con- 
fession of faith and searches exclusively for the “Word of God.” The 
Bible as such is not identical with the Word of God, i.e., Son of God 
as Word of God. This Word of God in Christ Jesus comes like a Deus 
ex machina without warning or historical connection, and therefore 
Karl Barth disregards all historical conditioning of the Bible as written 
by human beings. And even more, Barth has already the dialectical 
key to open every door into the texts because the texts can only say 
what has to be said in the light of the Christ-event.? 

There is no doubt that Barth set forth theological issues which 
others had not seen, nor is there any doubt that he made no use of his- 
torical-critical scholarship. Thus his Commentaries are religiously in- 
spiring (for some at least), but are offensive to the scholar since he 
neglects the reality of history. Faith and history are divorced. Barth 
fell into the opposite extreme. 

We set forth these two directions of biblical interpretation be- 
cause it seems to us that our own situation is marked by the beginning 
of a new synthesis, appropriating the positive elements of both ap- 
proaches and avoiding their shortcomings or possible misinterpreta- 
tions of historical phenomena.®* 

The most characteristic feature of American biblical scholarship 
(as contrasted with European) is the lack of a break in the continuity 
of New Testament research such as Europe experienced through Karl 
Barth’s anti-liberal Word-of-God orthodoxy. This is demonstrated by 
a continuing historical-critical exegesis which has increasingly con- 


1The positive values and lasting results of the historical-critical method are beyond 
doubt and, therefore, not to be discussed. 
2See his preface to the Second Edition of his Commentary on Romans. 
3See A. Wilder’s article cited in the bibliographical references. 
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cerned itself with theological questions in order to derive answers from 
the analytical exegesis and to relate analytical exegesis to the theolog- 
ical issues of the day.* 


II 


Having presented our twentieth century situation on the basis of 
the Hegelian pattern, we come back to the systematic problem: what 
are the principles of interpretation (A) in general and (B) specifically 
of our Bible? 

A. The hermeneutical task has two aspects: first, we must try to 
understand sources of the past in their own historical conditions. Sec- 
ond, we as interpreters are ourselves historically conditioned and can 
never dismiss this fact. In other words, both the searching subject 
and the sought object are conditioned, and this makes it difficult to 
transcend the conditions and to reach a full understanding of the past 
in our present. Whether we try to understand classical Greek sculp- 
tures or the Corpus Iuris or the Bible, we have to deal with sources 
written in a different language, yet always expressing specific ideas. To 
break down the walls of historical conditions we must use the tradi- 
tional principles of hermeneutics laid down by Aristotle and worked 
out by the Alexandrians.° 

1. Philological knowledge is required, acquaintance with the rules 
of grammar, in order to come as close as possible to an adequate trans- 
lation of the original text. 

2. Historical knowledge is needed in order to understand the 
sources in the context of their environment, in order to take into ac- 
count the development of key terms and the circumstances underlying 
our sources. Just as the Parthenon in Athens cannot be understood 
without knowledge of the Periclean Age, so the New Testament re- 
quires a knowledge of Hellenism, Judaism (including the Dead Sea 
Scrolls!) and the political-social situation of the Roman Empire of 
that time, etc. 

3. In addition to these standard principles, Schleiermacher de- 
manded a psychological understanding or—as Dilthey called it—a con- 
geniality, a personal relationship or even affinity to the issues of the 
sources. A man without musicality cannot understand music, and a 

4We may refer here to the works of H. Cadbury, F. C. Grant, A. D. Nock, P. Schubert, 
John Knox, etc. 


5See the excellent material presented in A. Hauck, Realencyclopaedie fuer Theologie 
und Kirche, Third Edition, Vol. VII, pp. 718-750. 
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color-blind man cannot understand paintings in their full meaning. 
Thus people without any openness for religion or philosophy cannot 
understand religious or philosophical texts. 


4. Finally, when using all these principles we never understand 
the total impact of our sources but only those aspects of their mean- 
ing in which we are interested. That means: our personal interests de- 
fine our questions, and our questions as historians restrict the horizon 
of, as well as deepen the insight into, the answers. This should be seen 
as an advantage and not as a shortcoming. 

This last point, emphasized by R. G. Collingwood and by R. Bult- 
mann (independently of each other, yet both deriving their hermeneu- 
tics from Dilthey) may be controversial, since it lays a personal re- 
sponsibility upon the historian. In his definition and exposition of the 
question, the historian somehow anticipates the general direction of 
the answer. Yet all historians did and do this and cannot escape doing 
so. The main problem should be seen in the following: how shall we 
define our question in such a way as to meet the special intention of 
our sources? Indeed, here the hermeneutical principles become highly 
complicated. For instance, we may- be interested in psychology and 
search for the use of psychology in the New Testament. No doubt this 
would be a real question and not just a seeming one. On the other 
hand, this question would not be in line with the intention of our New 
Testament texts. It would add to our knowledge of the past, but it 
would not add to our adequate understanding of the _ historical 
significance of the Bible and of its theological significance. Neverthe- 
less, the New Testament student cannot escape raising questions which 
are alluded to and answered in the New Testament only in an indirect 
way. In 1933, for instance, German New Testament scholarship de- 
rived from the New Testament a clear answer about the biblical and 
therefore Christian attitude towards race segregation, pinpointed by 
the discrimination against and persecution of Jews. This had to be done 
and was partially effective in spite of the fact that the problem as such 
is dealt with by the New Testament only in an indirect manner. 


Leaving aside the problem of the appropriateness of asking ques- 
tions which can be answered only by the deductive method and by 
using the rule of analogy, a scholar should first of all define his own 
question by meeting the intention of his sources. This requires indi- 
vidual openness for correction of our question through the direct ques- 
tions and the intentions of the sources themselves. And here we imme- 
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diately encounter the “hermeneutical circle” of each scholar’s approach 
—we must begin with a question in mind. Then in going forward we 
have to coordinate our problem with the discovered intention of the 
text. And then we should start again. This circle is not the only one. 
As we begin the exegesis we have in mind a general knowledge of the 
age with which we are dealing. This general acquaintance helps us to 
understand the detailed passage or chapter of our source. But on the 
other hand, the interpretation of the verse or chapter must necessar- 
ily correct our preliminary knowledge of the age. Or to say it in more 
general terms and radicalizing the issue at the same time: the answer 
for which we are searching in our texts by defining our question 
must be with us as a possibility and contingency, otherwise we never 
would be able to discover it in our sources. Thus the historian’s own 
mind, his self-knowledge, his philosophical horizon, his political, his- 
torical, and religious capacity, his maturity, condition his ability to 
understand and interpret sources from the past. R. G. Collingwood 
rightly says about the historian’s understanding of sources that it “is 
knowledge of the past in the present, the self-knowledge of the his- 
torian’s own mind as the present revival and reliving of past expe- 
rience.’ 

B. All that is true for interpretation of historical sources in gen- 
eral is also true for the interpretation of biblical texts. We do not 
have the privilege of using or demanding a special theological or 
Christian method nor does there ever exist a “Christian method.” 
The method a Christian scholar uses is the one historical method 
which was handed down to us since the Greeks established it. 
In other words, the general hermeneutical principles are precisely the 
ones to be used for interpreting the Bible. The biblical exegete is noth- 
ing else than a historian specialized in his historical field, which is de- 
fined by the books of the Bible. He must know the original languages. 
He has to be acquainted with the history of the age and periods he 
is dealing with. He must use the historical (and therefore also the 
critical) method and try to come as close to the reality and issues of 
his sources as possible. To dismiss these principles—as quite a few 
modern allegorists and typologists do—would be irresponsible to- 
wards the demands of scholarly sincerity. 

Then the question comes up: how can we overcome the blind- 
alley into which the religionsgeschichtliche school has led us? How 


6R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History (New York, 1946), p. 175. 
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can the mere and often fruitless “historical-critical exegesis” be sup- 
plemented? We can do it by using their method and by not avoiding 
exegesis as soon as questions of a theological nature begin to arise. 
The breaking off of the exegetical work when it becomes theologically 
interesting, the leaving aside of points 3 and 4 discussed above, was 
the “fall” of the exegetes. They often claimed that only one who is work- 
ing without theological interest, interpreting the biblical texts as if 
he were an atheist, can lay bare the facts in a historical and critical 
manner. Only this guarantees objectivity, neutrality, they thought, 
and the aim must be the disclosure of facts as such which may then 
be used by others, for instance the systematic theologian whose pro- 
fessional task, according to these exegetes, is to add the cream of 
subjective theology. 


Looking back to the general principles, we must say that here 
the very question and intention of the text is not taken up by the 
older method. The historian’s question: “How did it happen, what 
are the facts?” was not corrected and supplemented by the ques- 
tion the texts themselves were raising: the question, “How do you 
decide with regard to Jesus Christ, the proclaimed Son of God? 
How do you understand your own life before God and in the midst 
of this world after having encountered the risen Christ, the living 
Lord, and his Gospel?” Disregarding these questions does not result 
in objectivity but in restricting our insight, in falling short of un- 
derstanding the inner forces and even the very core of the text. All 
this is done on the basis of a highly subjective conception of ob- 
jectivity. 

What then does it mean to go ahead with the historical-critical 
method in interpreting biblical texts in such a way as to overcome 
the shortcomings mentioned at the beginning of this paper? We 
saw that we cannot change the method as such. The change must 
take place in the biblical scholar himself. His being a Christian es- 
tablishes the affinity and congeniality between subject and object as 
the inner relationship which is required as a hermeneutical principle. 
The very fact that the biblical scholar is a Christian enables him to 
see the question he is permitted or required to raise. He carries with 
him the preliminary knowledge of what can be discovered, since he 
knows from his own being about the possibilities and contingencies 
of human beings and can therefore meet the intention of the text. 


From the fact of our being Christians (better: trying to be) there 
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arises a second danger, that of reading into the sources our theological 
confessionalism or denominational dogmatism, thus forcing answers 
to support our presupposed viewpoint. We see this danger not only in 
dealing with profane texts but also in biblical exegesis. These dangers 
have to be acknowledged as common to all kinds of historical research. 
They finally make even more evident that the true scholar must be 
ready to correct or even reject his preliminary knowledge as he en- 
counters the intentions of his sources; while a poor scholar insists upon 
his dogmatics and forces the sources. No hermeneutical principle can 
transform a poor historian into a good one as long as he is not open 
to self-correction. Eisegesis instead of exegesis is not a specific theo- 
logical or Christian disease. 

This danger of being conditioned by our theological presuppo- 
sitions (for instance by a general religious liberalism or fundamental- 
ism) leads us to a final point which has to be considered: why should 
the Bible be interpreted at all? Why should we not be content with just 
a translation of the original text into our vernacular and beyond that 
the principle of the Reformation: Scriptura sui ipsius interpres (the 
Scripture interprets itself) ? 


III 


With regard to this question we must answer: There is no under- 
standing of historical texts without interpretation. Interpretation is 
not an additional clarification for less educated people but a necessary 
procedure in our attempt to understand sources. As this is true in gen- 
eral, it is true also for biblical texts. To read a lesson during the Sun- 
day morning service without interpreting its meaning leaves the text 
in most cases meaningless, unless the special situation of the hearer 
interprets it and then the interpretation will probably be one-sided! 

Taking an example, we look at the key verse of the Reformation, 
namely, Romans 1:17: “For in it (viz., the Gospel) the righteousness 
of God is revealed through faith for faith; as it is written, ‘He who 
through faith is righteous shall live.’”’ Do we really understand this 
basic sentence without interpretation and without using the hermeneu- 
tical principles? No, we do not, since a full understanding requires the 
following consideration (among others). The doctrine of justification 
here summarized by Paul refers back to the Old Testament in order 
to prove its divine truth. We have to take into account the proof- 
method of Paul and his contemporaries of prophecy and fulfillment. 
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We further must look back to the Old Testament quotation taken from 
Habakkuk 2:4 and ask if Paul presents this quotation out of context 
or whether he makes a legitimate use of it. Becoming aware that Paul 
does not use this quotation in its original context and meaning, we must 
look into the history of interpretation of this verse and of this idea 
up to the Dead Sea Scrolls (Manual of Discipline XI:12-16) in 
order to see that the idea of righteousness coming from God as a gift 
was known even before Paul. Then we learn that the idea as such is 
not specifically Pauline nor peculiarly Christian because it existed al- 
ready in pre-Christian Judaism. What is new is the relation of this doc- 
trine to the Christ-event, which is here to be seen in the words, “For 
in it,” viz., the Gospel of Christ Jesus, which is the proclamation of 
Christ the crucified and risen Lord. And after having understood and 
interpreted these questions, we are entangled in philological problems: 
does the formula “righteousness of God” present a genetivus sub- 
jectivus referring to God as the author and giver of righteousness, or 
does it present a genetivus objectivus and thus speak about a quality 
of God? And supposing we have an adequate answer to this, we must 
ask if this verse is a summary of Paul’s theology, as Luther and the 
Lutherans assert, or if it is to be supplemented by ethical imperatives 
to sense the full impact of Paul’s teaching. 


In this last question we referred to Luther. We did so in order to 
point at another problem involved: the history of interpretation al- 
ways accompanies us as long as we approach the text as Christians 
who are marked by the tradition of our church. It is a mistake to say: 
Roman Catholics have to use twin principles, church tradition and 
scriptures, while Protestants have only one principle, the Bible. We 
Protestants also are marked by tradition, are conditioned by history, 
yes, even by the history of our denominations and congregations. Only 
with us the tradition is not defined, nor is its significance made ex- 
plicit. Yet it is with us as a conditioning phenomenon. 


The example of Romans 1:17 and the problem of tradition brings 
us to the following conclusion: because the text of our Bible is his- 
torically conditioned and because we as readers or hearers of today are 
historically conditioned, interpretation of the Bible is not just an “ad- 
ditional help.” Rather, it can never be dismissed! It is this twofold 
condition which interpretation has to recognize and to overcome as 
far as possible in order to re-enact and make meaningful in the present 
the complete meaning of the past. Whether the elimination of these 
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conditioning factors is completely possible or even advisable (a prob- 
lem for modern epistemology! ) is not the decisive question, but rather 
the task is to eliminate the factors which prevent a true re-enactment 
of the meaning of the biblical texts. 

A last point has to be mentioned, a point often made by Euro- 
pean theologians close to Karl Barth. We as Christians believe in Christ 
Jesus revealed to us in the Holy Scriptures as the one Word of God. 
This means the Word of God in the Holy Scriptures interprets itself 
because God works in and through it, wherever it is proclaimed. God 
has revealed his truth and gracious will in Christ and in his Word. His 
Word is no more covered by a veil of conditions, which human beings, 
working as exegetes, have to take away in order to assist God in his 
action with us. 

This “Theology cf the Word of God,” if presented in this form, 
contains some true points and even more mistaken presuppositions. 
Leaving aside an appraisal of what is right, we point to that which is 
wrong in this theology. 

1. God has acted with us in Christ Jesus, which is an event, a his- 
torical occurrence, but God has not given in parallel to this a written 
record of this event. The written record of it, containing an interpre- 
tation of that which occurred, is a human, historically conditioned re- 
sponse and not identical with the Word of God or with the Action of 
God. The Bible gua Bible is not the Word of God, but the Bible pre- 
supposes that God as acting in Christ reflects his action through Christ 
in the confessions and records of the earliest Christians. Thus the Word 
of God is contained in historical and human vessels, “earthen vessels” 
(II Corinthians 4:7). 

2. God’s revelation in Christ is not a self-evident revealed truth, 
to be recognized by everybody as Word of God, but it is a truth of a 
paradoxical uniqueness, namely revealed and hidden, unveiled and 
veiled at the same time. It is a verbum revelatum et absconditum 
(compare IT Corinthians 2:16 f.). 

3. God’s loving us in Christ and through Christ, revealed in a 
“once for all” event, was revealed in history and not in metahistorical 
categories. We as Christians are not permitted to criticize God because 
he has used historical ways and means; because he has selected Pales- 
tine as the geographical place and foreign languages as the tongues 
which first responded to this event. That means, we are not permitted 
to divorce faith and history, but we have to obey this divine setting 
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of his Word in human limitations. In other words, we must take seri- 
ously the full impact of the Johannine phrase, ‘““The Word became flesh 
and dwelt among us.” This non-Greek idea expressed in Greek terms 
points to the divine origin of the human-historical vessel in which the 
Logos Theou is revealed and stil! hidden, namely hidden, as long as 
it is not interpreted adequately. 

And what about the Holy Spirit as the presupposition of God’s 
acting with us in Christ and through the Word proclaiming Christ? 
The Holy Spirit is not a hermeneutical category and may never be 
discussed as an object at hand to the scholar. The Holy Spirit works 
when and where God wills and is the only vehicle which transforms 
our scholarly understanding of Christ into faith. This transformation 
of historical understanding into faith must be left to God and is not a 
question of method. The term “pneumatical exegesis” is nonsense! 
Yet the scholar and teacher should be open to the possibility that he 
may be used as a vehicle which transforms him himself as well as 
his hearers or readers. 
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Contemporary Protestant Theology 
and the Bible 


By WALTER M. Horton 


T° describe the place of the Bible in contemporary Protestant the- 
ology, one would have to reckon with the following trends: 

1. The persistence in conservative Protestant theology of the scho- 
lastic theory of plenary, verbal inspiration. 

2. The repudiation of this theory in liberal Protestant theology 
under the impact of biblical criticism, in favor of a view that sees the 
Bible’s eternal truth in the “abiding experiences” that underlie its 
“changing categories.” 

3. The Barthian reaction against liberal empiricism, leading to a 
new “Christomonistic” biblicism. 

4. The refusal of Anglican theology to accept the scholastic, the 
liberal, and the Barthian views of the Bible as the only alternatives, 
and the emergence (largely under Anglican leadership) of a view that 
sees the divine revelatory Word in the key events and the supreme 
Person of sacred history, rather than in infallible words, authoritative 
propositions, or abiding experiences. 


1. THE PERSISTENCE OF VERBAL INSPIRATION 


It is a remarkable fact that conservative Protestant theology, both 
of the Fundamentalist type and of the strict Confessionalistic type, 
still very commonly accepts the Protestant scholastic theory of plenary, 
verbal inspiration, despite all the difficulties that modern biblical crit- 
icism has raised for this theory. So, for example, Louis Berkhof in his 
widely used Manual of Christian Doctrine (pp. 44-46) maintains that 
“inspiration extends to every part of the Bible” and “extends to the 
very words of Scripture.” He takes some pains, as do most modern 
conservatives, to dissociate verbal inspiration from “mechanical dic- 
tation” or from any denial of the human element in the Bible. The 
position simply implies that God “guided the writers of the biblical 
books in the choice of their words and expressions so as to keep them 
from errors, without in any way disregarding their vocabulary or sup- 
pressing their individuality of style and expression” (p. 45). The books 
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so composed under divine inspiration are “true and absolutely reliable,” 
both as a historical “record” and as a “rule of life” (pp. 46-47). 


Conservatives are aware of the difficulty of harmonizing all parts 
of Scripture with one another and with all the facts of life, as required 
by this theory. In his /ntroduction to Christian Apologetics, Edward 
Carnell, one of the most rational of our contemporary Fundamental- 
ists, constantly refers to the two great criteria of “horizontal self- 
consistency” and “vertical fitting of the facts,” and claims that the 
hypothesis of verbal inerrancy (despite certain admitted difficulties) 
meets both criteria better than its rivals. Positively, this hypothesis 
gives us a “self-consistent, historically accurate, plan of salvation” 
(p.179) running from Genesis to Revelation, which is able both to im- 
part the power of a new life to sinful men, and incidentally to solve 
the basic problem of the one and the many: “Christ, as Creator, is the 
Author of the many, and as Logos, is the principle of the One, the 
Author of the meaning of the many” (p.354). Archaeology abundantly 
confirms the principal events of the biblical narrative; apparent dis- 
crepancies may be removed by future excavations. The principal dif- 
ficulties are the errors in our existing biblical texts, which conservatives 
freely admit (p.193) and the impossibility of reconciling the account 
of creation in Genesis with “total” evolution, which the admitted non- 
fixity of species seems to support (pp.236-42). The first of these diffi- 
culties is simply solved, by the assumption that God elected to com- 
municate his inerrant revelation in a non-inerrant text; the second, by 
the assumption that the “kinds” referred to in Genesis correspond to 
the “orders” of modern biology, and that evolution, which has been 
proved to occur within the orders, does not actually occur between 
them, despite the hypothesis of missing links. 


Carnell very properly protests against the common custom of re- 
ferring to Fundamentalists as “literalists” in their interpretation of 
Scripture. “The Fundamentalist,” he says, “interprets Scripture nat- 
urally ; when the natural is the literal, he is literal; and when the nat- 
ural is not, he is not literal” (p.194, note 8). However, at the two cru- 
cial points of asserting the exact veracity of biblical history—at least 
as given in the original inspired autographs—and asserting the detailed 
truth of the Genesis account of creation, Fundamentalism finds it “nat- 
ural” to be literalistic, whereas other types of Protestant theology find 
it possible to reconcile the divine truth of biblical revelation with in- 
accuracies in Bible history and real discrepancies between Genesis 
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and geology. It may fairly be asked whether an all-wise God could not 
just as well “elect” to reveal himself through an inaccurate Bible as 
through a lost inerrant text. Carnell’s major positive evidences for the 
verbal inspiration hypothesis—the luminous unity of the plan of sal- 
vation and the solution in Christ of the problem of the one and the 
many—could be quite as well accounted for on other less verbal and 
literal views of biblical revelation and inspiration. It is, finally, because 
he is convinced that all other views, and even the use of higher criti- 
cism in Bible study, involve the non-Christian hypothesis “that there 
has been no revelation” (p.194) that he clings so tenaciously to his 
own view. The only answer to this basic Fundamentalist fear is to 
work out a better theory of revelation than the verbal inspiration 
theory. 
2. LIBERAL EMPIRICISM 


Certainly it has not been the intention of liberal Protestant the- 
ology, in any of its various forms, to assert “that there has been no 
revelation.” The intention has usually been to assert the validity of the 
Bible’s religious truth while distinguishing it from and relating it to 
other forms of truth—historical, scientific, philosophic, etc—both in 
the Bible and in the modern world. Religious truth has usually been 
defined in terms of a unique sort of experience—quite different from 
the “experiments” by which scientific hypotheses are tested but just 
as valid in its own proper sphere. 

A representative statement of the liberal Protestant view of 
the Bible’s essential truth is to be found in Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
Modern Use of the Bible, especially in Lecture IV, “Abiding Experi- 
ences in Changing Categories.” (Behind this is the work of Auguste 
Sabatier and his colleague Eugene Menegoz, to whom Fosdick used to 
refer periodically in his class lectures; and behind them again is the 
work of Schleiermacher and Ritschl, which French and Anglo-Saxon 
liberals have usually insisted upon regarding as two sides of one the- 
ology, rather than two separate and opposed theologies.) What Fos- 
dick undertakes to do here is what Rudolf Bultmann has more recently 
undertaken to do in a more elaborate and technical way: to “de-myth- 
ologize” the Bible, separating its divine and eternal truths from the 
transient thought-forms with which they are bound to be entangled in 
any truly historical revelation. Where Bultmann appeals to Existenz, 
Fosdick and all the classical liberals appeal to “religious experience.”’ 
The truth in the Bible is found in the great experiences out of which 
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the Bible’s teachings come, experiences which are “reproducible” in 
later times, so that their truth confirms itself from age to age. All else 
in the Bible is the temporary husk in which God’s precious truth is 
concealed, and which must be stripped away. 

Fosdick uses three illustrations of this process of stripping the 
husk from the kernel, all of which deserve close scrutiny and sharp 
criticism, if the merits and defects of this method are to be properly 
evaluated: (1) The truth in the biblical doctrine of the “resurrection 
of the flesh” is faith in personal immortality, based on the experience 
of life eternal. (2) The truth in the biblical doctrine of the Second 
Coming is the experience of the Kingdom of God within us, giving 
rise to the hope of the eventual victory of that same purpose and provi- 
dence of God which constitutes the present Kingdom. (3) The truth 
in Bible demonology and angelology is the ageless experience of temp- 
tation, sin, disease, suffering, and death on the one hand, and of “the 
reality, friendliness and availability of the spiritual world” on the 
other hand (p.125). 


When, therefore (concludes Fosdick), a man says, I believe in the 
immortality of the soul but not in the resurrection of the flesh, I believe 
in the victory of God on earth but not in the physical return of Jesus, I 
believe in the reality of sin and evil but not in the visitation of demons, 
I believe in the nearness and friendship of the divine Spirit but I do not 
think of that experience in terms of individual ang is, only superficial 
dogmatism can deny that that man believes the Bible. It is precisely the 
thing at which the Bible was driving that he does believe. 


To listen to that assertion, dated 1927, is to realize how many 
non-Fundamentalists have come in the last quarter century to doubt 
that these modernized ideas are “the thing at which the Bible was 
driving,” and how many have without dogmatic prejudice been led to 
believe that the eternal truth about resurrection and the Second Com- 
ing and angels and demons lies much closer to the Bible’s “out-moded 
categories” than liberal Protestants have commonly supposed. Dissat- 
isfied with the outcome of the liberal appeal to reproducible expe- 
rience, they are now disposed to criticize the method with some se- 
verity. What can be fairly said about liberal empiricism is mot that it 
tends to deny the reality of all divine revelation, as the Fundamen- 
talists charge, but that it tends to reduce all revelation to general rev- 
elation. Reproducible religious experience, like scientific observation 
and experiment (on which the liberal method is modelled) issues in 
laws and generalities, valid universally. But the God of the Bible is a 
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God who not only acts dependably on all occasions, but acts in a spe- 
cial, non-reproducible fashion on great historic occasions. The method 
of reproducible experience is ill adapted, by itself, to interpret that 
deeper, more special revelation of God’s character and purpose which 
occurs “once for all” when he delivers Israel from Egypt, or becomes 
incarnate in the man of Nazareth. 


3. BARTHIAN CHRISTOMONISM 


Whatever else may be variable in Karl Barth’s attitude toward 
the Bible, there has been no variation since the beginnings of the dia- 
lectical theology movement in his insistence upon the very point chiefly 
overlooked in liberal empiricism: the once-for-allness, the Einmalig- 
keit of biblical revelation. The biblical prophets and apostles and 
writers are unique “first witnesses” of a unique event, the resurrection 
of Christ; they have “seen and heard in a way that happens but once”’ 
(Church Dogmatics, I, 2, p.543). Yet Barth has likewise never varied 
in his insistence that the words of these unique witnesses must not be 
robbed of their humanity and contingency, and made into a “paper 
Pope” in the manner of the old scholastic orthodoxy. Inspiration must 
not be turned into a “completed and static state,” which he calls Ver- 
balinspiriertheit and contrasts with the more tenable because more 
dynamic notion of Verbalinspiration ( Ibid., p.575). Barth contrives 
to keep scriptural inspiration dynamic, and to preserve its real human- 
ity, yes, even its attackability, by defining Jesus Christ as the reve- 
lation, the Word of God in the primary sense, the Bible’s witness to 
Christ as the Word of God in a secondary sense, and the Church’s 
proclamation of the Bible’s witness as the Word of God in a tertiary 
sense, while yet maintaining that these three forms of the Word are 
finally one, and must operate as one if God is to bring his living Word 
home to our hearts. The inspiration of the Bible, in other words, is 
not something finished and done, but something that must happen 
again and again, as the same great once-for-all Event (Jesus Christ) 
is preached in ever-changing circumstances through the power of the 
Holy Spirit. One revelation alone, Jesus himself; many “tokens” of 
or “pointers” to the one revelation, in the prophets and apostles, in 
the Church, and finally (last and least) in the responsive experience 
of the believer—such is Barth’s consistent teaching concerning the 
place of scripture in the process of divine revelation.’ 


1See his chapter in the J. Baillie and H. Martin symposium on Revelation. 
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Barth’s theology of the Word has undoubtedly rendered an impor- 
tant service to contemporary Protestant theology. It has broken the 
deadlock between conservative verbal-inspirationism and liberal em- 
piricism, by showing that it is possible to hold a high and even exclu- 
sive faith in scriptural revelation—more exclusive than the old ortho- 
doxy’s view, which has always ascribed a limited but real validity to 
natural theology in some form—while at the same time admitting the 
human fallibility of the words and doctrines in which this revelation 
is given. The new trail thus broken through the theological wilderness 
has been followed by many theologians outside Barth’s own school of 
thought, and has contributed to a general restoration of scriptural rev- 
elation to a position of primacy in systematic theology, from which 
liberal theology had tended to demote it in the previous generation. 
This is to be clearly seen, for example, in Harold DeWolf’s recent 
textbook, A Theology of the Living Church, which is unmistakably 
in the liberal tradition, but which bases its teachings mainly upon 
biblical foundations and only secondarily upon the Personalist philos- 
ophy which DeWolf still shares with Bowne, Brightman, and Knudson. 


While Barth has been widely followed in this general way, even 
his own school of thought has refused to follow the precise pattern 
of his teaching. In a previous study” I have noted the principal points 
at which Emil Brunner finds his former leader’s doctrine of the Word 
of God objectionable: (1) Biblical monism, or more precisely Christo- 
monism, which prevents Barth from giving proper weight to the pre- 
paratory and secondary forms of divine revelation, and leads him into 
unhistorical and uncritical forms of exegesis; (2) inability to distin- 
guish a legitimate “nature-theology” from an illegitimate “natural 
theology,’ which leads him to an extreme and potentially destructive 
attack upon the method of the “analogy of being”; and (3) uncon- 
scious philosophy, which slips in unexamined to fill the void created 
by Barth’s fierce rejection of all conscious philosophizing in theology. 
In the third and fourth divisions of his Church Dogmatics, Barth 
has to a considerable extent removed these objections by a new em- 
phasis upon the recognizable persistence of the divine image in man 
—the very issue over which he quarrelled with Brunner so violently 
in the pre-war decade—so that Brunner has gone out of his way to 
express his satisfaction with this new development.’ Still it needs to 


2Journal of Religious Thought, V. (1948) pp. 42-56. 
3Scottish Journal of Theology (June 1951), article on “The New Barth.” 
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be pointed out that Barth’s new doctrine of the divine image in man 
is derived from scriptural revelation in the same “Christomonistic” 
way which is characteristic of his Bible interpretation in earlier vol- 
umes of the Dogmatics. The real revelation of man’s divine image is 
only to be found in the divine-human Christ and his relation to his 
bride, the church; the differentiation of mankind into soul and body, 
male and female, in the Genesis narrative of creation, is simply a fore- 
type, a “parable and hope” of this real revelation (Church Dogmat- 
ics, III, 2, sections 46, 47). So long as Barth persists in interpreting 
the Old Testament in this way, most contemporary theologians will 
feel that his theory of biblical revelation leaves much to be desired, 
and his permanent contribution to this subject is perhaps best seen 
in those who, like Brunner, Tillich, and others, have felt his influ- 
ence and passed beyond him. 

In the case of Brunner, the key idea to which he constantly 
returns, and to which he has given one whole book, is that of divine- 
human encounter as the heart of biblical revelation. In the Bible, he 
maintains, the subject-object contrast which dominates Greek ab- 
stract thinking is transcended. Man and God confront one another 
and know one another in a process of living interaction that is ‘not 
developed as a doctrine, but rather is set forth as happening in a 
story ... the relation is an event, and hence narration is the proper 
form to describe it.” God “deals” with men in a series of great deeds, 
and they know him or fail to know him as their reaction to God’s 
deeds is “obedient or disobedient.’’* The implication is that to receive 
biblical revelation is not to accept all the Bible’s ideas, but rather 
to meet God as he speaks and acts in Bible history, and to respond 
to him in grateful obedience. Paul Tillich’s understanding of biblical 
revelation is analogous to this in some respects. The Bible, he says, 
“contains the original witness of those who participated in the reveal- 
ing events” on which the Church is founded. “Their participation 
was their response to the happenings which became revealing events 
through this response . . . their acceptance of Jesus as the Christ, and 
with him, of the New Being, of which they became witnesses. Since 
there is no revelation unless there is someone who receives it as reve- 
lation, the act of reception is a part of the event itself.”> Both Brun- 
ner and Tillich agree with Barth, that the definitive revelation is 


4The Divine-Human Encounter, pp. 47, 48. 


5Systematic Theology, Vol. I, p. 35. 
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found in the event called Jesus Christ; but both lay more stress than 
Barth upon the long chain of revealing events leading up to and fol- 
lowing upon Christ, and so do fuller justice to the historic, stage-by- 
stage character of the biblical revelation. 

Among other thinkers influenced in various degrees by the dia- 
lectical theology, the Swedish Lundensians lay special stress upon 
the Bible’s persistent themes or motifs as lying closer to its divine 
meaning than the exact words of the text, while the Niebuhr broth- 
ers in America lay stress upon the symbolic or mythical meaning of 
sacred history as piercing deeper into the ultimate meaning of life 
than any literal narrative of events could do. Richard Niebuhr, in 
The Meaning of Revelation (p.60), suggests that historical events 
are viewed in the Bible from the believing participant’s point of 
view, as Lincoln presents the founding of the American nation in 
his Gettysburg Address; it is foolish to expect the Bible history to 
be as accurately objective as the Cambridge Modern History’s ac- 
count of the American Revolution, for what such objectivity gains 
in precise accuracy it loses in revelatory depth. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
in Beyond Tragedy, argues in his opening essay that all the great 
events of Bible history, from creation and the Fall onwards, are de- 
ceptive if taken with bald literalism, but profoundly true if taken 
as mythical, paradoxical expressions of a transcendent divine reality 
beyond the reach of reason. In Brunner, Tillich, the Lundensians 
and the Niebuhrs, perhaps better than in Barth himself, one sees 
how the dialectical theology has generated a profound respect for 
the Bible’s key events and basic notions, as genuine expressions of 
God’s Word, while consistently refusing to infer from the truth of 
this Word that the words of Scripture in which it is conveyed are 
inerrant. 


4. THE ANGLICAN Bip For A NEw CONSENSUS 


Anglican theology, with its typical tendency to weave many 
trends together in one many-sided but coherent tradition, may be 
taken as a natural starting-point in our search for the main gist of 
contemporary Protestant thought about the Bible. Anglicanism is 
of course not exclusively Protestant, but endeavors to conserve the 
values of liberal and conservative Protestant thoughts as elements 
in a Catholic-Protestant consensus, rising above party strife while 
allowing wide freedom for party debate. In what is called the ‘“cen- 
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tral” type of Anglicanism, this aspiration toward a general Christian 
consensus is particularly manifest; and since Archbishop William 
Temple was the most distinguished representative of central An- 
glican thought in the past generation, we may start our search with 
an examination of his position on the problem of biblical revelation. 


In his Gifford Lectures on Nature, Man and God, and in his 
contribution to the Baillie and Martin symposium on Revelation, 
Temple worked out a theory of biblical revelation which conserved 
the liberal emphasis upon general revelation, the conservative em- 
phasis on special revelation, and the Barthian emphasis on the unique 
revelation in Christ, while avoiding the negations of all three posi- 
tions. In a paragraph repeated verbatim in both the above refer- 
ences, he maintained that general revelation, far from being opposed 
to special revelation, is its necessary presupposition: “Only if God 
is revealed in the rising of the sun in the sky can He be revealed in 
the rising of a son of man from the dead; only if He is revealed in 
the history of the Syrians and Philistines can He be revealed in the 
history of Israel; only if He chooses all men for His own can He 
choose any at all; only if nothing is profane can anything be sa- 
cred.”*® But while general revelation is the presupposition of special 
revelation, it is never sufficient by itself to reveal God’s deepest will 
and purpose for mankind; it is to special revelation only what the 
routine behavior of a human individual is to his heroism in a time 
of emergency. As times of crisis reveal hidden depths in the souls 
of men, they reveal unsuspected depths in the character of God; 
only after the Cross of Christ could men know that God “had it in 
Him” to suffer and die for their sins. The special revelation which 
the Bible gives us is therefore primarily a series of specially reveal- 
ing events, rather than a set of supernaturally conveyed proposi- 
tional “truths”; but it is also, secondarily, the divine meaning of 
these events as apprehended by sensitive witnesses, interpreting cur- 
rent history under the guidance of God’s spirit. The essence of biblical 
revelation is found in this “coincidence of divinely controlled event and 
mind divinely illumined to read aright.”” In Jesus, the focal point of 
biblical revelation, the event and the appreciation become one in a 
Person, who concretely and individually embodies the universal char- 
acter of God as only a person can do. This theory combines the em- 


6Nature, Man and God, pp. 306 f.; Revelation, pp. 96 f. 
Revelation, p. 107. 
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phasis upon objective historical once-for-allness, dear to conservatives, 
with the emphasis upon subjective experience dear to liberals, very 
much like Brunner’s theory of “divine-human encounter.” 


Debate among Anglicans is very free; and it will not do to re- 
gard Temple’s theory as the Anglican position without listening to 
what Anglican critics say of it. Alan Richardson, in his Christian 
Apologetics, has criticized Temple’s “dichotomy of events and inter- 
pretation, regarding the former as objective and the latter as sub- 
jective” (p. 147). When this dichotomy is pressed to its limit, Tem- 
ple’s view easily slides over into the Ritschlian distinction between 
objective theoretical judgments and subjective value judgments. But 
when historical events are thus “objectively” viewed, they are not re- 
vealing events. It would be better, then, to define biblical revelation 
as “revelation in and through history, received in the first instance in 
the act of seeing and obeying the will and purpose of God, usually in 
times of change and crisis and bewilderment . . . by those who are 
themselves wholly involved in the situation, not by detached philo- 
sophical minds coolly making rational inferences from or passing 
‘value-judgments’ upon ‘objective’ historical events” (pp.151 f.). 


Richardson’s criticism is a caution about the use of Temple’s the- 
ory, rather than a fundamental modification of it; Austin Farrer’s 
criticism, in The Glass of Vision, is more drastic. He contends that 
neither events, nor events plus inspired appreciation, suffice to sum up 
the substance of biblical revelation. If all we had in St. Paul were a 
report of a revealing event plus a personal reaction to the event, would 
the modern Christian “really need to read St. Paul,” he asks. But 
is the “text,” the exact verbiage, the imagery of the biblical writers 
so unrevealing as the theory implies? Millions of devout readers will 
protest that the very words of Scripture have a mysterious power in 
them, and communicate supernatural light. Hence Farrer is led to de- 
fine biblical revelation as the interplay of events and images. Christ’s 
own interpretation of his divine mission is expressed in great Old Tes- 
tament images: the Kingdom of God and the Son of Man, Israel and 
the Covenant. These images were taken up and developed by the 
apostles in their interpretation of the tremendous events of Christ’s 
ministry, death, and resurrection. “The several distinct images grew 
together and fresh unities opened out in new detail, attracted to them- 
selves and assimilated further image-material: all this within the life 
of a generation. This is the way inspiration worked. The stuff of in- 
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spiration is living images” (pp.43-44). This is not a return to verbal 
inspiration, but it points strongly to a truth in that view. 

Not in Archbishop Temple’s theory by itself, but in the discussion 
which it has occasioned, and in parallel discussions in other schools 
of thought, a new consensus seems to me to be emerging which bids 
fair to replace the old Protestant scholastic consensus while conserv- 
ing its truth. Some of the points in this emerging consensus may be 
tentatively formulated as follows: 


1. It is not necessary to accept the verbal inerrancy of the Bible 
in order to accept it as God’s specially revealing Word. 

2. It is not sufficient to define this special revelation in terms of 
“reproducible experiences,” for this tends to eliminate its special, his- 
toric “once-for-all” character. 

3. The heart of this revelation is Jesus Christ, God’s living Word, 
on whom Christian faith and hope are centrally based. 


4. The central revelation in Jesus Christ is not seen in proper per- 
spective unless it is seen as the center of a chain of great revealing 
events, mighty acts of God, which together constitute the Christian 
drama or epic of divine-human relationships (Heilsgeschichte). Since 
the first of these great acts is creation itself, special revelation presup- 
poses and includes general revelation, instead of excluding it, as in 
Barthian Christomonism. 


5. The Bible not only witnesses to the actual occurrence of these 
revealing events, but gives divinely inspired interpretations of their 
meaning, expressed in a series of great images that convey saving 
knowledge of God to the devout reader, even today, through the power 
of the Holy Spirit in them and in him—given only, as Alan Richardson 
insists, to those who are earnestly seeking to know and do God’s will. 


6. Since profound, piercing imagination rather than dry, factual 
accuracy is the characteristic mark of religious knowledge, it is pos- 
sible for the real God to be revealed in events that are not reported 
as a modern historiographer would report them, but heightened, fore- 
shortened, and even garbled in the effort to show God’s “mighty hand” 
at work in them. 

7. The opening and closing parts of the Bible are imaginative, 
“mythical,” “symbolic” in a still deeper sense, since they deal with 
events on the borderline between time and eternity, of which no man 
ever was or will be a direct witness. It is important to insist however 
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(with C. H. Dodd in The Bible Today, Bernhard Anderson in Redis- 
covering the Bible, and many others) that the Bible’s revelation of First 
and Last Things is still a revelation through historic events. What the 
prophetic imagination does in Genesis and Revelation is to extend the 
knowledge of God revealed in the history of Israel and of the primi- 
tive church backward to the beginning and forward to the end of all 
history, so that it furnishes the whole drama of divine-human encoun- 
ter with a divinely inspired prologue and epilogue whose details are 
questionable but whose symbolic meaning is profoundly true. 
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Why Protestantism? 


By WILHELM PauckK 


den topic is an inquiry into the nature or the genius of Protes- 
tantism. Most of us who are Protestants have been born Prot- 
estants. That we belong to some church or religious group which is 
part of the whole movement of Protestantism is due to no choice of 
our own. Yet while one has become identified with a movement and 
even a faith by accident—the accident of birth, membership in a cer- 
tain family, social group, or nation—one finds it necessary to under- 
stand what one has inherited from parents, teachers, and ancestors. 
Therefore, it is essential for all of us to appropriate the legacy we have 
received from our forbears. In this sense it is proper for us to inquire 
about Protestantism and to understand its motivating forces. 


Protestantism has always been aware of being opposed to Roman 
Catholicism. Ever since the Reformation, Protestants of all sorts have 
been compelled to interpret their understanding of the Christian faith 
in distinction from that of Roman Catholicism. The Roman Church 
has also found it impossible to deal with its particular heritage without 
taking into account the witness of the Reformers and their descend- 
ants, the Protestants. Therefore it may be proper for me to begin with 
a glance at Roman Catholicism and its comprehension of the Christian 
religion. 


I begin with a very simple observation which at first glance may 
appear to be insignificant: the doors to Roman Catholic church build- 
ings are always open. And the believers constantly enter. They go into 
the church houses to pray, not because they cannot say their prayers 
elsewhere, but because they desire to hold their devotions in the very 
presence of Christ the Saviour. As they enter the house of worship, 
they look towards the altar where the tabernacle is placed, the ‘“Sac- 
rament’s house.” It contains the sanctified wafer which has been re- 
served from the celebration of the Mass last held. According to the 
belief of Roman Catholics, Christ the Saviour, the Incarnate God, is 
directly, immediately, concretely present in that wafer. Thus Christ 
himself in his miraculous, supernatural nature dwells in the church 
house. He lives in the altar, and whosoever goes into this “House of 
God” (which it is literally) brings himself into his presence in order 
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to commune with him. Everything in the church house is so designed 
as to enhance this sense of the tangible presence of the divine: the 
symbolism of stained glass windows, tapestries, pictures, statutes, 
wrought iron—all is designed to make a person who enters the church 
building aware of the mysterious, mystic reality of the divine which 
is there. Indeed, all the senses of the believer are appealed to so that 
what he experiences in the church is rendered as immediate as pos- 
sible: the senses of sight, of hearing, of smell, even of tasting are made 
recipient of the wonder which only the church can provide. 


What one who enters a Roman Catholic house of worship seeks, 
is being celebrated throughout the year every day in the sacraments 
of the church. Through the sacraments: Baptism, Confirmation, Pen- 
ance, Eucharist, Marriage, Extreme Unction, Priestly Ordination, the 
divine is brought from those who administer the rites to the people. 
The sacrament is the continuation of the incarnation of the saving 
Lord. In it he continues to be alive and directly available. 


The sacraments communicate the power of salvation insofar as 
they are properly administered. No human qualifications either of him 
who distributes them or of them who receive them attest to their 
validity. They are efficacious by the very fact that they are admin- 
istered in conformity with the rules that have been developed in the 
course of the church’s life. Whether one is a man or woman, educated 
or uneducated, eloquent or dumb, religiously profound or superstitious, 
morally sensitive or morally indifferent, expectant or merely following 
a custom—all this does not really make any difference with respect to 
the validity of the sacramental act. What language the priest speaks, 
what his tastes are, what his intellectuality is, what his nationality or 
race may be, what his own religious or even moral life are—all this 
does not affect the efficaciousness of the sacramental act. To be sure, 
the sacrament requires a sacramental person, a priest. The church as 
a sacramental institution is also a priestly enterprise. All in all, it rep- 
resents an objective supernatural divine reality which by the arrange- 
ment of God has been placed in the midst of the world for the benefit 
of mankind. 

The people who avail themselves of this arrangement, thereby 
receiving the promise that they will be able to live well and happily, 
here and now, and enjoy eternal life after death, are confronted with 
something that is set objectively over against them. They expect to 
become participants of a “quiddity,” of a “something” that is super- 
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natural in character and added to everything natural; and in order 
to become such participants, they must, as some interpreters of Roman 
Catholicism interpret the matter, in some way de-personalize or de-in- 
dividualize themselves. To be sure, they must become personally in- 
volved in all these events that are taking place in the church because 
they occur on their behalf, but their involvement, which can assume 
the form of all degrees of piety, is not constitutive of what happens in 
the sacraments of the church. 


This tendency toward de-individualization in Roman Catholic 
Christianity is made vivid to us by observations which we can make 
almost every day. All Roman Catholic priests are expected to dress in 
the same fashion. The garments of the members of monastic orders 
are designed to undo as much as possible the distinguishing personal 
characteristics of single persons. The church service, wherever it is 
held, in whatever part of the world, follows exactly the same order. 
When the Mass is celebrated in London, its order is no different from 
that which is followed in New York. And everywhere, in the midst 
of all the nations that populate the globe, the liturgical language is 
Latin. Though there may be differences apparent in the various parts 
of the Roman Catholic Church as it has spread throughout the earth 
—differences that may be derived from various historical traditions 
or national customs—the same kind of basic law (the Codex Juris 
Canonici, the Codex of Canon Law) is observed everywhere. 


As we place over against this a similar characterization of Prot- 
estant Christianity, we observe that the fundamental attitudes among 
its adherents are radically different. It has become customary in these 
latter days for Protestants to keep their church houses open: people 
are invited to enter in order (as the formula goes) “to meditate, rest, 
and pray.” Some Protestants avail themselves of the opportunity thus 
offered to them. But when they do enter into the church house, the 
“House of God,” (as they too say, in partial dependence upon an old 
Roman Catholic tradition) they do not expect to encounter the imme- 
diate, real, objective, tangible presence of God. They too consider 
the church house as sacred, but not because they believe that God is 
there present in a special way. Because the church house is used for 
the regular worship services of the congregation it is regarded as 
having the special character of sacredness. 

It is not absolutely necessary, therefore, for a Protestant to con- 
sider the externalities of ecclesiastical life (for example, the church 
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house) as if the divine were bound to them. The Protestant can medi- 
tate, rest, and pray in his own home, or out somewhere in the country, 
or in the park. His prayers have no special character because they 
are said in church, as if the church house could bring him nearer to 
God. 

But the Protestant church houses have a nature all their own. 
In the course of time, Protestants have developed a remarkable 
variety of church architecture. It is therefore not possible to point 
to one type of church house as characteristically Protestant. Never- 
theless, I dare say that what one finds among the Scotch Presby- 
terians, the Dutch, or the Swiss Reformed (the Calvinists), and what 
one observes among the New England Congregationalists, particu- 
larly of former times, reflects most characteristically the attitudes 
of Protestants toward church buildings, the external facilities which 
they require in order to realize their churchmanship. In these build- 
ings the walls are whitewashed; the windows are plain; all deco- 
rations are omitted; the pews are simple—sufficient merely to per- 
mit a person to be seated with a minimum of comfort. The building 
is centered on the pulpit; and on the pulpit there is placed a Bible. 
The whole building, constructed somewhat differently from other 
houses, is designed to serve only one purpose: to make the people 
in the pews confront the Word which is read and spoken from the 
pulpit on the basis of the Bible. The act of worship which is held 
there is almost entirely confined to speaking and listening. 


Here too God is experienced as present, but he is there in the 
Word spoken and heard. In Roman Catholicism the nature of the 
church is defined by the term Corpus Christi Mysticum, the mystical 
body of Christ. Christ himself lives in the church which is a sacra- 
mental-priestly institution. In Protestantism, however, the church is 
interpreted, as most of the basic Protestant creeds state, as a fellowship 
of believers which comes into being when the Word of God is rightly 
preached and heard and the sacraments (only the two enjoined by the 
Word of God: Baptism and the Lord’s Supper) are rightly adminis- 
tered and received. 


Where the Word of God is rightly preached and heard, there is 
the church. This is the testimony of Protestants. The word spoken and 
heard is the means of communication between God and man. This cer- 
tainly is not very tangible! The word is gone once it is uttered. The 
ear is the least distinct of the senses. The word once spoken continues 
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to be alive only in the understanding of them who hear it. Hence we 
can say that, in contrast to the Roman Catholic emphasis upon the 
tangible presence of God in the church and all its orders, the presence 
of God as Protestants experience it is strangely intangible. In Protes- 
tant worship the emphasis is upon the confrontation of the believer 
with God in the atmosphere of speaking and listening. 

At the beginning of his career (which has been marked by a great 
effort to recall modern Protestants to the sources of their faith), Karl 
Barth undertook to describe the Protestant church service. He directed 
his attention to its participants, the people in the pews, the man in the 
pulpit, and to the Bible in between the two. He asked: What is the 
peculiar expectancy which is characteristic of the people in the pews? 
Why do they come to church again and again? He answered that one 
could not really explain this expectancy by the many reasons ordinarily 
given by the church goers: that they followed mere custom or the in- 
struction of someone; that they expected to meet their friends; that 
they wished to be edified by listening to a village or city sage; that 
they looked for a great experience by sharing in a performance of 
pulpit eloquence. No, he said, the expectancy of Protestant church 
congregations must be explained in terms of their hope. In the church 
service they hope to be confronted by that by which they live in the 
last resort. The people come to church in order to be assured that they 
can live only by effecting a relationship with him who is the giver of 
every good and perfect gift, him who in the ultimate sense upholds 
everyone who cherishes the gift of life. And, so Barth continued, if 
one inquires about the preacher’s function in the light of the expect- 
ancy of the people in the pews, then one must affirm that the preacher 
does not merely distribute religious wisdom as something which he 
has derived from the profundity of his own mind and which he is able 
to articulate in speech by virtue of his education and special prepara- 
tion for his profession. All these factors, to be sure, are involved in 
preaching, but preaching is a very special form of speech; it conveys 
a religious, spiritual message. In order to be true preaching, it must 
be endowed with an authority which is different from that of any other 
form of human speech. Preaching must be a proclamation of the Word 
of God which is addressed to the peculiar need alive in the depth of 
the souls of the people in the pews. Hence, according to Protestant 
Christianity, only that speech is a sermon which relies upon the Bible. 
The basic testimony concerning God and his true character; the mes- 
sage of divine salvation contained in the Bible focused upon the figure 
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of the Christ—this is what is being communicated by the preacher to 
the people in the pews. It is this encounter with the Word of God, the 
message of the witnesses to Christ, the reality disclosed in the figure 
of Christ, which is the basis of the Protestant church experience. 


Now that which is the foundation of the sermon, indeed of this 
whole encounter in the Protestant church service, cannot be under- 
stood as anything merely objective. Protestants of all ages have fre- 
quently spoken as if what they call the word of God were something 
merely objective, and some among the Protestants have gone to great 
extremes in order to enhance the objectivity, i.e., the “givenness” of 
the word of God. For example, some have bound it absolutely to the 
words of the Bible. They have regarded each word, each syllable, even 
every point of punctuation of the biblical books as divinely inspired 
and therefore as unchangeable absolutes. This is an aberration. The 
Word of God as it is alive in the Bible is to be had only through the 
words of the Bible, and these are human words formulated by men of 
different ages and different circumstances, just as the Word of God 
insofar as it is articulated in a sermon based on the Bible is bound to 
very human words of the preacher. Just as the preacher’s manner of 
speaking does not constitute the word of God, so the human words of 
the Bible do not constitute the word of God. Moreover, the Word of 
God in the Bible, namely, what the Bible, in particular the New Testa- 
ment, says about Christ, indeed the figure of Christ himself, does not 
come alive to anyone except in an encounter. The Bible does not pro- 
claim the word of God unless it is understood, and the sermon does 
not speak to the expectancy of the listeners unless it is understood. 


Here we come upon that which in the deepest way distinguishes 
the Protestant Christian from the Roman Catholic Christian. The pres- 
ence of God in what we call the Word of God is not real for the Protes- 
tant except insofar as he personally is involved in it. If you say that 
“Christ is the Saviour,” this statement makes no sense as a merely 
objective statement; it must be understood to mean that Christ is the 
saviour for you and for me. Where, in Roman Catholicism, we observe 
a tendency toward depersonalization insofar as the miraculous divine 
reality is understood in its complete difference from everything human 
and natural, in Protestantism we note the tendency toward personaliza- 
tion: God who is revealed in Christ becomes real only in the act of 
faith. And faith is a personal act of commitment. Therefore, if this 
highly personal element is absent in whatever Protestants do, especially 
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when they gather for worship, the divine does not become present for 
them. 

Faith as it comes from hearing the gospel that is spoken is not 
only a listening but also an understanding derived from listening, and 
finally a decision made on the basis of the understanding. All this can- 
not happen except in the secrecy of the soul of every individual be- 
liever. Martin Luther preaching to his congregation in Wittenberg used 
to say again and again that everyone must do his own believing just 
as everyone will have to die his own death. Everyone must be willing 
for himself, in the inwardness of his own mind, to come to terms with 
the Word of God. 


For this reason, Protestants have again and again stripped from 
all Christian traditions, customs, and usages everything that appeared 
to be irreconcilable with the Word of God in its pristine biblical purity. 
Moreover, throughout the ages Protestant Christianity has tended to 
simplify the religious life by making room in every new human situa- 
tion for the accomplishment of this inwardness of faith apart from 
which the encounter with God is an impossibility. Therefore, while, 
in the course of Protestant history, different kinds of churches have 
been formed in response to all sorts of human needs, the life of Prot- 
estants has been renewed again and again by the awareness that by 
obedience to the word of God, namely, an understanding of the Bible 
in the inwardness of faith, the Christian life is continually subject to 
reformation. Ecclesia semper reformanda: the church must again and 
again be reformed. 

This sentence of the Reformers, repeated frequently by the spokes- 
men of Protestantism, is descriptive of the dynamics of Protestantism. 
Salvation, bound as it is to Christ alone as he is witnessed to in the 
Bible, is never real except in the response of people, of individual per- 
sons. But nothing human, whatever this may be in the individual or 
social sense, can finally capture it. Or, as one can also put the matter, 
according to Protestant Christian understanding God becomes real in 
the realm of history, this realm where men (individuals and groups) 
link whatever they possess in the present to the legacy and the heritage 
of the past and to that which, they hope, their children will rely on in 
the future as the good of life. 

It is in this historical human scene that God becomes real. He is 
an historical God. As, according to the Christian understanding, he 
has disclosed himself in Christ in the midst of the ancient people of 
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Israel, so he reveals himself continuously in the historical experience 
of those who have become the disciples of Christ. God is alive in the 
historical life which is the realm of man’s cultural life. He is not to be 
found anywhere else, but the historical does not bind him. It is not 
the Bible as an historical document that is important, but it is the 
knowledge of God which is to be had in the witness of the Bible that 
is important and makes the Bible important. It is not the peculiar his- 
torical traditions of Episcopalians or Presbyterians or Methodists or 
Lutherans or Congregationalists that are important, but what is articu- 
lated in these various historical forms as an understanding of the reve- 
lation of God. The divine is never real apart from the human, but the 
human does not determine the nature of the divine. This is what I call 
the dynamics of Protestantism. Herein lies the profoundest difference 
between Protestant Christianity and Roman Christianity. 


I have spoken of the Roman Catholic interpretation of the church 
as a sacramental-hierarchical institution and I have mentioned already 
that Protestants see the church as a fellowship of believers. Permit me 
now to suggest what is implied in the Protestant understanding of the 
nature of the church. 


At the time of the Reformation, under the leadership of Martin 
Luther, much was made of the teaching of the universal priesthood 
of believers. It is regrettable that Protestants, learned and unlearned, 
have forgotten the real meaning of this doctrine. Today it is defined 
most frequently as if it meant that every believer is to be his own 
priest. This is not what the Reformers had in mind when they spoke 
of the universal priesthood of believers. What they meant to say was 
that every believer, everyone who in his personal believing, under- 
standing, deciding has become a disciple of Christ must by an inward 
compulsion of his faith become a messenger, a mediator, a priest of 
Christ to his fellow men. Hence, the doctrine of the universal priest- 
hood of believers is an immensely social doctrine. It permits one to 
understand fully the nature of the church insofar as, according to Prot- 
estant Christianity, it is defined as a company of believers. The church, 
the people of God, is alive only if there is a continual sharing, as every- 
one gives expression to his faith on behalf of and in the direction of 
another. 

We modern Protestants are set apart from older Protestants by 
the fact that our understanding of the world, and particularly of the 
human world, has been deepened; since the end of the 18th century 
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and especially since the beginning of the 19th century, the historical 
dimension of life has come to be fully understood. So, in contrast to 
earlier Protestants, we now know that everything related to our reli- 
gion is to be understood historically. Christianity also is subject to his- 
torical change. The peculiar emphasis of the early Protestants, when 
in contrast to Roman Catholicism they insisted that the spirit of God, 
though it becomes real only if it enters human life, is never bound to 
the forms of this human life but is capable of expressing itself in ever- 
new forms—this emphasis must now be directed by us, in connection 
with historical thought, to the Protestant denominational traditions. 


The human traditions which Protestants of different times and 
places have developed, important though they are for all those who live 
within their range, are not absolute, sacrosanct, inviolable; they can 
be changed. So we understand today that Congregationalism, for ex- 
ample, is a peculiar historical form of Christian church life which the 
Congregationalists and their descendants created at a certain time and 
place of human history in fulfillment of the need of Christian freedom. 
And though it contains still a significant kernel of a true understanding 
of the gospel, Congregationalism is not the gospel itself, the Word of 
God itself. And the same applies to the peculiar traditions of every 
other Protestant and indeed Christian historical church. If we com- 
prehend fully the dynamics of Protestantism so that we really become 
witnesses to the Protestant understanding of the Christian religion, 
then we will be bold enough to find forms for our contemporary Chris- 
tian faith which, while incorporating that which is most precious in 
the historical legacy that we have received, transcends it by the pro- 
duction of new forms that are more nearly adequate to the needs of: 


our common life today. 





Teaching Law in the 
Theological School 


By CuHarLes W. Quick 


HE American Association of Theological Schools, the accredit- 
ing agency for the nation’s theological schools and seminaries, has 


provided in its standards for accrediting:* 


An accredited theological seminary or college should have a curriculum 
predicated upon a broad and sound basis in the arts and sciences and 
should include adequate instruction in the following four areas: Biblical, 
Historical, Theological, and Practical. The last should include homi- 
letics, religious education, pastoral theology, liturgics, church adminis- 
tration, and the application of Christianity to modern social conditions. 
(Emphasis supplied ) 


It is submitted that if this criterion is to be fully met the theolog- 


ical schools’ curriculum should contain a course in “law.” 


Such a course should be offered, if for no other reason than that 
the minister or religious worker must acquire knowledge of legal in- 
stitutions before he is prepared to take his place as a responsible mem- 
ber of a democratic society. Knowledge of legal institutions and norms 
are indispensable to an understanding of the social order since in such 
a society law is the means by which institutions are regulated. As Pro- 


fessor Max Radin so aptly put it:? 


The law is an all-pervading part of our social structure. There is 
no moment in our lives—since we cannot live except in society—when 
our acts or failures to act are not in some way subject to a legal valu- 
ation which it behooves us to know, for at any moment our right to act 
may be challenged. A free man should know how far his absolute free- 
dom extends. Only some acquaintance with the law will tell him. An 
honest or even a peaceful man should know what his enforceable duties 
are. Only the law can inform him, and a study of the law as well as his- 
tory, mathematics, literature, and philosophy, should be a part of general 
education. 

We may add to this an even more important fact. At every period of 
history and in every country, insufficiencies in the social structure be- 
come apparent. It is usually admitted that the law can at least help to 


1. See Bulletin of the Eighteenth Biennial Meeting of the American Association of 


Theological Schools (June, 1952). 
2. Max Radin, The Law and You (New York, 1948), p. 8. 
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correct them. But unless the ordinary man can get some idea of what the 
law can or cannot do, we are likely to accept legal proposals which are 
either excessive or inadequate and, frequently, hopelessly irrelevant. 
(Emphasis supplied) 

It was for this reason that at one time a competent knowledge of 
English law was “the proper accomplishment of every gentleman and 
scholar; and highly useful, part of liberal and polite education.’* It 
is significant that in the conference on the teaching of law in the lib- 
eral arts curriculum held at Harvard Law School in November, 1954, 
although there was much disagreement as to methods and scope of cov- 
erage there was practically no disagreement as to the need for such 
a course in American colleges.‘ As was stated many times, such a 
course would serve to make clear the fundamental meaning of a so- 
ciety in which individual freedom rests so largely on legal safeguards 
and since law is a major institution in our society no one can claim 
any real knowledge of our civilization who is not familiar with law and 
legal institutions.® 

Prof. Beryl Levy summarized the values the undergraduate law 
course given at Columbia University has for the liberal art student:*® 


It is an introduction to our legal inheritance, as important a part of our 
heritage of civilization as art, literature, science or religion. 

It may stand to law as hygiene stands to medicine, alerting the student 
to problems and elementary approaches. 

It illuminates phases of other major subjects and disciplines: economics, 
sociology, political science. It makes for cross fertilization. 


Unfortunately, such courses are but rarely available in American 
colleges and only a few students, the elective system being what it is, 
enroll in them. Many students, therefore, graduate from first rank col- 
leges having but a superficial or no knowledge of one of our basic in- 
stitutions. The theological school can, therefore, never be certain that 
the matriculant has been exposed to any training as to the nature of 
legal institutions nor can it require such training as a prerequisite to 


3. Quote from Blackstone’s inaugural lecture as Vinerian Professor of Law at Oxford, 
Brainard Currie, “The Place of Law in the Liberal Arts Colleges,” 7 J. Legal Ed. 
(1953), pp. 428 f. 

4. Transcript of Proceedings (With Supplementary Statements), Conference on The 
Teaching of Law in the Liberal Arts Curriculum, Harvard Law School (1954). 

5. See Jesse S. Raphael, “Law in the College Curriculum,” 7 J. Legal Ed. 313 (1955); 
Brainard Currie, “The Place of Law in the Liberal Arts Colleges,” 7 J. Legal Ed. 
428 (1953). 

6. Transcript, op. cit., supra note 4, p. 33. 
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entrance. Under such circumstances the theological schools should 
undertake to fill this gap in basic cultural education themselves. 

The fact of the matter is, moreover, that the religious leader in 
the community is required to have not only the knowledge of the in- 
formed layman but superior knowledge. He is a leader and adviser. He 
is expected, nay under a duty, to aid in “the application of Chris- 
tianity to modern social conditions.” Because of his position of lead- 
ership in the community the school of religion must, as the Howard 
School of Religion puts it, seek:? 


To train men and women of superior intellectual and moral calibre who 
will be capable of a total spiritual ministry to individuals and groups 
in their most urgent personal and social concerns. By means of a bal- 
anced equipment of practical and academic disciplines, the qualified 
religious worker—minister, chaplain, teacher, social worker, religious 
educator, YMCA secretary—aims to nurture, preserve, and enhance 
existing values in the community which makes for ultimate character 
and personality development, and so for responsible Christian citizen- 
ship. (Emphasis supplied) 

It was in recognition of these facts, of the principle that the trained 
seminary man must be prepared to /ead in the development of socially 
desirable institutions, to act as general and religious advisers to par- 
ishioners, many of them as administrators or executive officers of more 
or less complex church organizations, and as business men (churches 
are big business also), and in addition as guiding forces in the improve- 
ment of society as a whole that the writer proposes a course in law for 
the theological student.® 

Such a course should be designed to give the theological student 
some knowledge of the American legal system; some instruction on the 
specific legal concepts and rules involved in the legal classifications 
concerning which the average parishioner is most likely to ask advice; 
acquaint him with some of the basic legal problems involved in church 
organization and the legal concepts involved in some important pres- 
ent-day social issues. Obviously the course is not designed to train the- 
ological students to be lawyers. That is impossible, but it should be de- 
signed to give them a knowledge of legal institutions and concepts so 
as to equip them better to perform their responsibilities as citizens and 
leaders in the community. 

7. Howard University Bulletin, The School of Religion, 1954-1955. 


8. Theodore Plucknett traces the vast influence of trained clerics on English law. A 
Concise History of the Common Law (1928). 
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This course is planned for three hours per week for one semester, 
which is demonstrably too little time, but represents the maximum time 
which seems available. This limitation of time is responsible for signifi- 
cant omissions. It is thus clear that only a small amount of time can 
be given to jurisprudential problems, and we must, of course, assume 
that theological students will have at least an elementary grasp of 
natural and positive law theories. It means also that some subjects 
must necessarily be superficially covered even when judged by the 
standards of the usual “business law” courses given in business col- 
leges. The selection of topics represents a tentative judgment as to 
what will be of most value to the student—it will be modified, or added 
to, in the light of experience. 

Materials for the course are not presently available in text as out- 
lined here. The current business law texts are unsuitable and for the 
next year the writer must compile materials. Later, as the course “‘jells,” 
extensive mimeographed materials will be provided. If other schools 
indicate an interest, some publisher may be willing to gamble on a text 
“casebook” (with a minimum of cases). In any event, assigned read- 
ings should perhaps be distributed at the beginning of the course. Most 
of the materials will have to be covered by lectures. Here is an outline 
of the proposed course. It need not be followed slavishly but all topics 
should be touched. 


OUTLINE OF COURSE 


I. Introduction 
A. Law as an institution 
1. Law—its meaning—distinctions. 
2. The American court system, criminal and civil. 
3. Special courts. 
4. Steps in court procedure. 
5. Divisions in the law: torts, crimes, etc. 


B. Legal methods: elements of judicial reasoning, etc. 


II. The Constitution 
A. Separation of powers 
1. Powers of executive, legislature, judiciary. 
B. Federal and state powers. 
C. Protection of the accused 
1. In state and federal criminal cases. 
a) Due process. 
b) Self-incrimination and illegal search. 
c) Privileges in general. 
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III. Laws Governing Labor Organizations 
A. Common Law. 
B. Taft-Hartley. 
C. State laws. 
IV. The Minister and Parishioner and Their Relationship to the Church 
Organization 
A. bag a aspects of the church as a legal organization 
. Incorporated and unincorporated religious bodies. 


Ankh w 


: 
8. 
V. The Parishioner and the Law 


A. General problems 
5s 
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D. Some constitutionally protected rights 
1. 
2. Freedom of speech. 
3. 
4. Discrimination in use of public facilities. 


Freedom of religion (Separation of church and state). 
Discrimination in education. 


a) In private facilities. 
Civil rights statutes—scope and remedies. 


a) Effect upon membership, property, rights, duties, and lia- 
bilities. 


. Rights, duties, and liabilities as a charitable institution (taxes, 


etc.). 


. Rights, duties, and limitations of trustees. 


Rights, duties, and liabilities of members. 


. Rights, duties, and liabilities of the pastor. 
. Legislative and judicial protection of church property; general 


rules as to zoning and nuisances. 
Legislative and judicial aid for religious bodies. 
Restrictions on gifts to religious bodies. 


Domestic relations. 

a) The marriage, formalities. 

b) Adoption. 

c) Support of spouse—enforcement of right, contracts. 

d) Support of illegitimate child—bastardy statutes. 

e) Tort liability of man and wife inter sese. 

f) Third party interference with marital relations—civil and 
criminal actions. 

g) Property rights within the marital statute. 

h) Parent and child: problems of control, liabilities, and 
duties. 

i) Wills and statutes of descent and distribution. 

j) Divorce actions—limited and absolute; annulment. 


. The parishioner and his landlord. 


a) Use and repairs of dwellings—common ways. 
b) Payment and non-payment of rent. 
c) The eviction process, notice, self-help, statutory controls. 
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3. Contracts. 
a) Nature of, breach, and remedies. 
4. Torts. 
5. Nature of business organizations. 
a) Partnerships and corporations. 
6. The parishioner, as property owner. 
a) Rights and liabilities. 
7. Insurance, pension, and Social Security. 
8. The parishioner and his creditors. 
a) Cash and time purchases, interest charges, security instru- 
ments. 
b) Enforcement of payment, small claims courts, imprisonment 
for debt. 
c) Bankruptcy—discharge and statutes of limitation. 
d) Exemptions and waiver of exemptions. 


VI. The Criminal Law 
a) Theory. 
b) Operation. 


c) Proposals for reform. 
VII. The Law of Administrative Agencies 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


I. Introduction 

This section is designed to introduce the student to some of the 
basic concepts of the law; to make clear the relation between law and 
morals; and to explain limitations inherent in attempted judicial con- 
trol. The student should be introduced to the hierarchy of courts, both 
federal and state, and their functions, as well as to the function of spe- 
cial tribunals such as juvenile and family courts. Incident to the above 
the distinctions between crimes, torts, etc. must be discussed. A simple 
step-by-step outline of procedure in the several courts should be given, 
admittedly sketchy, but at least sufficient to acquaint students with the 
basic procedures used by the courts in settling disputes. Time must be 
taken to explain the workings of the jury system and the functions 
of the judge, prosecutor, and the lawyers in the cases, with a short bow 
to the Canons of Legal Ethics and the Canons of Judicial Ethics. A 
very brief period should be devoted to a discussion of defects and pro- 
posed reforms of the system. 


II. The Constitution 
Perhaps no section of the course is as important as this one. No 
other topic is so widely discussed as the nature of the Constitution and 
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none seems so shrouded in ignorance. It may be true that the “devil 
can cite scripture for his purpose,” but it seems to many of us that he 
is more likely, with success, to cite the Constitution! It is therefore 
necessary to ground the students in the way in which some constitu- 
tional doctrines were developed; in the role of the Constitution as a 
living document in the ways the courts have interpreted some of the 
provisions of the constitution. It would seem that this should be un- 
necessary for the bulk of students, but the sad truth is that many col- 
lege graduates have been found to be unfamiliar with the provisions 
of the Bill of Rights and the doctrines of the separation of powers, 
and are devoid of any knowledge that there is a judicially limited 
sphere of activity with respect to state and federal governments. The 
basis for these limitations must be presented to such students. 


The formulations and enforcement of human and individual rights 
has always been of particular concern to the church. It is significant 
that many churches have taken the lead in the fight for civil liberties 
for minorities. This is as it should be, and no one can deny that but 
for the tremendous moral force of the church the fight for implemen- 
tation of the bill of rights might well have been lost. It is important that 
future leaders be made aware of the value of legal guarantees, with 
the way in which they have been and are interpreted by the courts 
so that an informed leadership may be developed. The study of the 
“Bill of Rights” and its legal interpretation is therefore a necessity. 


This section also provides for spirited discussion as to the role 
the churches are playing in the cases involving racial segregation, to- 
gether with an analysis of the decisions concerning racial and religious 
discrimination in education, housing, and transportation, as well as 
other private and public discrimination against minorities. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of recent decisions in those fields as well as the “re- 
leased time” decision should be distributed to the class. Finally, there 
is an attempt to present some of the considerations pro and con con- 
cerning the lively topic of censorship. 


Loyalty oaths and legislative investigations must unfortunately 
be covered but briefly. 


III. Laws Governing Labor Organizations 

The number of misconceptions that have arisen about the nature 
and legal standing of labor unions makes it important that ministers 
have presented to them the way in which the courts have acted and do 
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act in labor cases, with a short analysis of statutes regulating labor. 
Since problems of labor and capital will be with us for a long time, 
it is important that at least the role and the limitations of the courts 
in labor disputes be presented. The constitutional issues raised by 
the “right to work” statutes should at least be indicated. Many 
churches have taken part in labor disputes as official or unofficial ar- 
biters. A knowledge of the legal effect of arbitration agreements would 
be helpful. This latter, however, may be covered by mimeographed ma- 
terials. 


IV. The Minister and Parishioner and Their Relation to the Church 
Organization 

It is a fact that is often overlooked that the cleric is many times 
the executive or administrative officer of a legal entity. As such of- 
ficer, he should be familiar with some of the elementary and basic 
legal facts concerning such organization so that he may act in accord- 
ance with not only the spiritual laws of the church, but also in accord 
with positive law. In this section some of the statutes relating to church 
organization are explained: the transfer of property, the church’s 
right to hold property, whether it makes a difference if the church is 
incorporated or not, and the duties and/or liabilities of pastor, trustees, 
and members. 

A perennial church problem is that with respect to the interpreta- 
tion of nuisance and liquor establishment zoning. Liquor stores in many 
cities seem to have an affinity for churches, and pastors frequently 
ask about how to get relief. The same thing is true about many other 
types of nuisances. 

Another matter to be discussed is that of the expulsion of mem- 
bers—their rights, etc. Finally, a discussion of the problem of the libel 
and slander laws and the minister is included. (Included too is a dis- 
cussion of contempt—see Virginia Cases in re sensitiveness of the 
judiciary to criticism.) 


V. The Parishioner and the Law 


This section is designed to acquaint the minister with information 
about certain elementary principles of law as they affect the ordinary 
incidents of daily life. It closely corresponds to what the business 
schools attempt to do for their students in the way of law training, 
differing from that training only in emphasis. More time is given, of 
necessity, to problems of the family—marriage, divorce, annulment— 
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for these are matters about which the minister is most often consulted. 
For the same reason problems of eviction, garnishment of wages, pen- 
sions, Social Security, and insurance bulk large in this course. The 
pastor is too often faced with problems of the wage earner, the widow, 
the aged not to be told something about the operation of law with 
respect to these matters. 


There is a school of thought which holds that it is a mistake to 
try to teach anything about the application of law to specific social 
situations; that a little learning is worse than no learning. The best 
answer to that is Professor Raphael’s wise comment:° 


We are all aware of many instances in which laymen cause great finan- 
cial or other injury to themselves and to others through ignorance of 
simple legal rules. I suggest that it is possible to teach enough law to 
the layman to enable him to escape by himself some of the more obvious 
legal traps which bestrew his daily path. For example, a layman who 
signs his friend’s note as accommodation endorser under the caption 
“protest waived,” should at least be aware of the legal consequence of his 
waiver of diligence. Or, take the case of the legally ignorant testator who 
mutilates his last will and testament (which had been carefully drawn 
and executed) by tearing out some of the inside pages which no longer 
serve his purpose, thereby nullifying the entire scope and meaning of the 
dispositive provisions of the instrument. Or, take such commonplaces as 
warranties of fitness for use in sales to the consumer, or the legal pitfalls 
to the consumer in the forms used for consumer financing, or the perils 
involved in the deposit receipt on purchase of a home, or the intricacies 
of casualty insurance, or the legal rights of investors under modern stat- 
utes. The list might be continued indefinitely of legal problems for which 
the average citizen must make on-the-spot decisions without benefit of 
counsel. 


If these principles are of the type about which the average layman 
should be informed it is obvious they should be known to the “spir- 
itual” adviser. Certainly knowledge of the seriousness of some legal 
situations will in many cases serve to alert the minister to the need to 
recommend that the parishioner see a lawyer before it is “too late.” 


9. Jesse S. Raphael, “Law in the College Curriculum,” 7 J. Legal Ed., 318 (1955). See 
also S. George Getz, Business Law for Everyday Living (1953) p.v.; “(These are) 
important rules of conduct relating to these economic activities of American citi- 
zens. From a broad viewpoint, these economic activities concern themselves with 
earning a livelihood and with acquiring essential goods and services. Generally, the 
means by which these objectives are accomplished are legal in nature and are gov- 
erned by a wide variety of legal principles. Because a knowledge of these legal prin- 

ciples is beneficial to every individual in his daily affairs, business (sic) law is an 

important part of our education.” 
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VI. The Criminal Law 


Many attempts to improve the operation of the criminal law have 
foundered because of the failure of a substantial segment of the popu- 
lation or of its leaders to understand the need for change; by the same 
token, an enlightened clergy has been responsible for many improve- 
ments in the administration of criminal justice. An enlightened clergy 
is therefore a powerful and needed force if we are to counteract public 
hysteria which has at times been responsible for the adoption of pro- 
cedures leading to conviction of the accused rather than to a fair trial.?° 
Why we have safeguards for the accused, what they mean, etc., is 
therefore important to the student. It is also highly desirable to discuss 
some of the major proposals for reform of the criminal law such as the 
proposals of the American Law Institute as embodied in the Model 
Codes. This will, it is hoped, provoke a discussion of those features of 
the Model Penal Code which many have felt are unpalatable to state 
legislatures because of fancied or real opposition of the clergy. 


We should begin this section by recalling to the students the pro- 
cedures of a criminal trial, the functions of all participants, the reason 
for delays, the function of habeas corpus, etc. 


VII. The Law of Administrative Agencies 


In these days of expanding and overlapping functions of mul- 
titudinous and diverse local and federal administrative agencies, the 
minister should be aware that there is a separate branch of law gov- 
erning the fact-finding and legislative, or rule-making, powers of such 
agencies. Little more than a quick survey is possible. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration however, because of its increasing importance in this cold- 
war period, should be singled out for special treatment. For a long time 
to come, it will continue to be the most important of all agencies to 
many parishioners. 


CONCLUSION 


This course is projected to assist the theological student acquire 
the necessary information for the “application of Christianity to mod- 
ern social conditions.” For any citizen, that is reason enough. As a 


10. For a perceptive criticism of many such statutes see, Paul Tappen, The Habitual 
Sex Offender, Report and Recommendation of the Commission on The Habitual Sex 
Offender in N. J. (1949). 
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lawyer and law teacher the writer has a professional interest: to wit, 
to promote a realization of how important it is that good laws be 
drafted to assist in the improvement of the administrative machinery 
of justice. Neither can occur without an enlightened ministry. This 
course is an attempt to help train such a ministry. 














Book Reviews 


The Interpreter’s Bible. Volume IV. Edited 
by G. A. Buttrick. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1955. 957 pages. $8.75. 


One cannot help but acknowledge the 
external magnificence of this literary work. 
It is duly, or perhaps unduly, emphasized 
by the promotive endeavor of its pub- 
lishing agency—all of which may, or per- 
haps ought, to caution a critical though 
appreciative reviewer against easy accept- 
ance of the work’s scholarly deposit. 

This reviewer sensed an uncomfortable 
restraint in Otto Eissfeldt’s German-writ- 
ten account of Volume III of The Interpre- 
ter’s Bible as published in the September, 
1955, issue of the Journal of Biblical Liter- 
ature. Continuing along the somewhat un- 
usual line of referring to other reviews of 
the same literary work, he would like 
to quote also this rather blunt state- 
ment by Professor Harry M. Orlinsky, 
an earnest and competent scholar of the 
Bible: “This tremendous undertaking was 
surely not justified just to reprint the 
King James and Revised Standard Ver- 
sions side by side, taking up about a third 
of all the space. The homiletical exposition 
is not the concern of the scholar, while 
the scholar’s exegesis, which alone could 
justify the project, has become a watered 
down product in the midst of the other 
materials, influenced by the expository 
emphasis and outlook of the project as a 
whole. Exegesis has been pushed into the 
background of eisegesis” (Jewish Bookland, 
November 1955). 

As concerns the present volume, a refer- 
ence to one of the articles that introduces 
the entire work needs to be mentioned. In 
Dr. Buttrick’s “A Study of the Bible,” 
the inspirational or sermonic tone out- 
sounds the scholarly approach in an in- 
terpretation of the scriptures. Also, in the 


exposition of Volume IV on both Psalms 
and the Proverbs, material is frequently 
presented which appears far-fetched in its 
relation to the biblical text and to its 
original purpose and aim. One example 
from each section points this up: “the 
fact . . . that Christ has captured the 
Psalms. It is hardly too much to say that 
he has rewritten them” (p. 18), and then 
the obviously unessential quotation from 
a Talmudic statement that bears upon 
man’s trust in God (p. 799). 

The type of sermonizing exposition 
which leaves the text’s purpose and aim 
far behind is even more apparent and, 
indeed, almost oppressive in another exam- 
ple chosen at random from a number of 
such instances. The exegesis of Psalm 23 
is closer to the “way of the word” than 
others, yet there is a disregard of modern 
scholarly interpretations of this Psalm such 
as that of Professor Julian Morgenstern in 
the March, 1946, issue of The Journal 
of Biblical Literature. Further, the expo- 
sition of Proverbs 31:10 totally fails to 
appreciate that lovely poem, and the ex- 
planation of the acrostic is a strange piece 
of guesswork. 

The introductory articles to both books 
deserve expression of some praise in that 
they express the common understanding of 
the biblical texts of the books and lead 
up to their Christian acceptance and ap- 
preciation. 

This reviewer wishes also to recognize 
the aim, and its achievement, of the In- 
terpreter’s Bible as stated in a recent ad- 
vertisement: “. . . (It) gives you, for the 
first time in this generation a comprehen- 
sive, usable commentary on the entire 
Bible. . . . one that bridges that wide gulf 
between the tedium of pure scholarship and 
the practical down-to-earth needs of pulpit 
and classroom.” It is thus that this work 
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can be a source of guidance for “preachers, 

teachers, and students of the Bible.” 
Huco B. ScuirF 

School of Religion 

Howard University 


Jeremiah. Chronologically arranged, trans- 
lated, and interpreted. By Elmer A. 
Leslie. New York: Abingdon Press, 1954. 
349 pages. $4.75. 


The entire text of the book of Jeremiah 
is here translated, the poetic portions in 
forms that appeal to the eye. The transla- 
tion combines accuracy with pleasing lit- 
erary quality. Broken into short passages 
to fit a more or less hypothetical chronol- 
ogy, the text, even by itself, becomes 
decidedly readable. Each brief passage, 
moreover, is preceded by a suitable intro- 
duction, in which the known facts are pre- 
sented along with the interpretations of 
the recognized critical scholarship of Eu- 
rope and the West. The form appeals both 
to the layman, who wishes without enerous 
study to know who Jeremiah was, and to 
the student, who seeks also to know the 
inscrutable critics. 


It is inevitable that the scholar must have 
certain reservations in praising any major 
work on Jeremiah. “The prophet Jeremiah 
stands at the climax of the prophetic move- 
ment in Israel,” Professor Leslie says 
(p. 17); the greatest representative of the 
nation’s most significant religious move- 
ment appeals variously to his disciples, 
ancient and modern, who therefore would 
emphasize different aspects of his greatness. 
Certainly there is varied opinion as to the 
chronological arrangement of many of his 
words, and of the other words associated 
with his name. Professor Leslie makes 


clear a relationship between Jeremiah and 
Hosea, and Jeremiah and Deuteronomy; 
did Jeremiah himself learn from Hosea, 
or did the editors of the book of Jeremiah 
learn from the edited book of Hosea? 





Such questions may be almost endless. 
With a minimum of hypothetical opinion, 
many literary interdependencies are noted. 
Problems of this sort are recognized in a 
careful chapter on “Supplements and Adap- 
tations”; some scholars may wish that this 
chapter were lengthened and made more 
inclusive. 

“The aim of this volume is to make the 
reading of the entire book of Jeremiah an 
intelligible, interesting, and inspiring ex- 
perience” (Preface, p. 7). The author ac- 
complishes his purpose, and well. Perhaps 
as part of this purpose we are made some- 
what uneasy about Jeremiah himself: he 
was indeed a great prophet (what do we 
Americans know about prophets?) who 
as a person was badly adjusted to two 
conflicting cultures, the pre-exilic Hebrew, 
and the world of west-Asiatic refugees all 
about; neither of the two cultures to which 
Jeremiah was so nobly maladjusted do 
we moderns really understand. The book 
of Jeremiah continues to merit study. 

Every student and scholar in the Old 
Testament field should read Professor Les- 
lie’s excellent book. 

Moses BAILEY 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 


Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Pe- 
riod. By Erwin R. Goodenough. New 
York: Pantheon Press, Bollingen Series 
XXXVII, Vol. 4, 1954. 235 pages. $7.50. 


The fourth volume of Goodenough’s 
Symbols has followed soon after the three- 
volume set which appeared in 1953. Vol. I 
discussed the archeological evidence from 
Palestine; Vol. II that of the Diaspora; 
Vol. III provided the illustrations for both. 
The present volume is concerned with the 
meaning of the symbols found recurrently 
in various types of works, be it synagogal 
and funerary decoration, or minor objects, 
such as coins, lamps, glass, charms, and 
amulets. Although Professor Goodenough’s 
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method is always interpretative rather than 
purely descriptive, and the problem of 
meaning has occupied, even haunted him, 
at every stage of his study, it is in this 
fourth volume that he pauses and asks 
just what does the sevenbranched candle- 
stick, or the ark of the synagogue, the so- 
called Shrine of the Torah, or the lulab 
and the ethrog, or the shofar, objects 
connected with the Jewish cult, really 
mean. 

In contrast to Christian symbolism cen- 
tering on one religious building, the church, 
Jewish symbols originated in the time of 
the temple at Jerusalem and were later 
adapted to the synagogue. A transfer of 
meaning did find place in Christian iconog- 
raphy too in view of the Jewish back- 
ground of Christian teaching. However, in 
Judaism there was no break between old 
and new, the synagogue was the rightful 
heir of the temple. 

It is true that the rabbis objected to 
the imitation of the symbols of the tem- 
ple and were opposed, for instance, to the 
use of the sevenbranched candlestick in 
order to keep the memory of the destroyed 
sanctuary fresh and intact. It is this dual 
attitude, this desire to preserve and yet not 
to permit to profane, to put to everyday 
uses the utensils of the temple, that con- 
tributed to the deepening of their symbolic 
significance. 


Professor Goodenough is inclined to 
emphasize the hellenistic influence on the 
development of Jewish iconography, rather 
than the associational, traditional elements. 
He points out Philo’s and Josephus’ alle- 
gorical interpretations of the candlestick as 
characteristic of the current attitudes of 
the period under consideration. The ques- 
tion, however, is to what extent popular 
piety may be identified with the views of 
lay leaders and, on the other hand, how 
much Philo owed to Jewish tradition, a 
point that should not be minimized. 

If Professor Goodenough has raised 


more problems than he has been able to 
solve—the first fascinated him mostly— 
we have to keep in mind that the discus- 
sion is to go on in volumes V and VI. The 
present volume has an additional set of 
illustrations. There are two indexes. 

The author and the Bollingen Founda- 
tion are to be congratulated on the ad- 
mirably planned and generously executed 
work. 

RACHEL WISCHNITZER 
New York City 


New Testament Faith for Today. By Amos 
N. Wilder. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1955. 186 pages. $2.50. 


In this volume Professor Wilder is con- 
cerned with the difficulties which modern 
readers find in appropriating what is re- 
ligiously usable in the New Testament. 
For certain kinds of persons who wonder 
why they have trouble in using the Bible 
devotionally this book gives an answer. 
The New Testament writings are either 
too concrete, too much attached to limited 
events and temporary and outdated points 
of view, or else they are too abstract and 
irrelevant. To explain where the difficulty 
lies is at least one step towards overcom- 
ing it. 

The Christian message was proclaimed 
in a framework of mainly Jewish thought 
that the modern Western mind cannot 
easily accept. But Wilder believes that 
it included insights of permanent value. 
How to dispose of the former without 
losing the latter is a difficult task. The 
framework—a view of divinely controlled 
history from creation to parousia—and 
some of the contents are to be regarded 
as symbols of faith. By this Wilder means 
much the same as Bultmann means by 
myth. The latter—if one can escape the 
unfortunate connotation of unreality—is 
a constructive term and we are encouraged 
to retain as much of the biblical symbolism 
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as we can, and then to supplement or re- 
place it with modern symbols. 


Little is said here to illustrate the lat- 
ter process. But the former problem with 
all its delicacy is patiently dealt with. 
Where does myth or symbol end for us 
in the New Testament? If cosmology and 
apocalyptic are not to be taken literally, 
is the Jewish-Christian idea of God in 
history still tenable? 

Three chapters deal with all these prob- 
lems as applied respectively to the proc- 
lamation by Jesus, to the message of Paul, 
and to the Johannine witness. In each 
much that is useful and even quotable is 
to be found. The author pleads winsomely 
for the ancient truths enshrined in the 
New Testament without abandoning the 
productive results of liberal scholarship 
or yielding to the temptation of unnatural 
biblicism or neo-orthodoxy. He recognizes 
that then and also now the safe use of 
symbolism or of contemporary myth is 
conditioned by the earnestness with which 
the human situation is felt. Otherwise, re- 
ligion tends to move into irrationalism or 
into dogma. Something of his mood may 
be seen in his words: 


Hosts of men today are alienated from 
the Christian faith in part because ortho- 
doxy has misused the language of faith. 
But many others remaining in the reli- 
gious institutions have failed to grasp 
the wholeness of their confession because 
the full force of the classic imagery has 
been attenuated by modernism. Today 
we have a new opportunity to interpret 
the Scripture in its fullness. Passing be- 
yond orthodoxy and modernism we find 
our lead in a postliberal recovery of the 
Bible and of the early Christian message. 
This movement has restored to us a 
fully positive grasp of the New Testa- 
ment without any relinquishment of 
historical criticism. 


No review can give an adequate im- 
pression of the grace and insight with 
which Professor Wilder canvasses the prob- 
lem. There is scrupulous avoidance of in- 








vidious labels and name-calling. There is 
honest effort to understand with the heart 
as well as with the mind the original 
Christian message. Hence the book chal- 
lenges the reader to start rather than to 
stop with its pages. 
Henry J. Cappury 

Pendle Hill 


Otherworldliness and the New Testament. 
By Amos N. Wilder. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1954. 124 pages. $1.75. 


Lectures at the Perkins School of The- 
ology and the Yale Divinity School make 
up the substance of this little book by 
Amos N. Wilder, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and presently Professor 
of New Testament Interpretation at Har- 
vard. Unlike many lectures-reduced-to- 
books, it is tightly packed with important 
issues, lucidly discussed and relevant to 
current theological and critical inquiry. 
While it is a scholar’s book, as the original 
audiences would suggest, it is to be com- 
mended to the lay reader as well as to the 
professional reader. Felicity of phrase and 
warmth of conviction suffuse Professor 
Wilder’s writing. It is an important contri- 
bution to the contemporary concern with 
the interrelation and interdependence of 
New Testament criticism and theology. 

The thesis of the book, stated and re- 
stated many times, is that “It is imperative 
that the Gospel . . . be replanted in every 
age at the crossroads of human concern 

. we are constantly tempted to isolate 
(it) . . . from the original biblical setting 
in the turbulencies of actual society” (pp. 
120, 121). The four chapters are entitled, 
Modern Faith and the Charge of Other- 
worldliness; New Testament Theology 
Today: a Critique; the Jesus of History 
and Modern Docetism; and the Resur- 
rection Faith and a Revelant Salvation. 

Professor Wilder has, in a sense, re- 
versed Bultmann’s plea for de-mytholo- 
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gizing the Gospel. He proposes that we fill 
the New Testament concepts with the ac- 
tual content of concrete human situations 
from which they issue. Acknowledging that 
“the evangelists and the apostles used pic- 
torial otherworldly categories” remote from 
the thinking and experience of modern 
man, he calls for a recovery of the actual 
biblical context. This context is prevail- 
ingly realistic. The biblical Heilsgeschichte 
rests upon and is deeply embedded in the 
kind of concrete and intimate life experi- 
ence so richly and at times so shockingly 
presented in the Bible from bcyinning to 
end. 

To select only one line of his argument, 
the resurrection faith cannot be isolated 
from its larger context and considered as 
an isolated event. It must be viewed in 
the whole complex of hopes and loyalties 
not only of the immediate disciples but of 
the People of God whose aspirations they 
deeply shared. 

One could wish that Professor Wilder 
would write another book on the “scandal 
of particularity,” for with the inescapable 
involvement of modern man in cultures 
and religions other than his own he begins 
in our time to question the uniqueness 
of Christianity and to ask if here, too, 
the New Testament is not unreal and 
otherworldly. 

ALEXANDER C. PuRDY 
Hartford Theological Seminary 


The Reformation Era. By Harold J. 
Grimm. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1954. 675 pages. $6.50. 


This book provides the reader with a 
new look at the Reformation. It challenges 
both contemporary Protestantism and Ca- 
tholicism in the hope that the present 
generation may discover the common spir- 
itual heritage which belongs to all Chris- 
tians within occidental culture. 

As a history book, it gives an excellent 


coverage for the reformation period, 1500- 
1650. At the very beginning, our attention 
is called to the causes of the Reformation; 
next, a detailed account is given of the 
origin, growth, and consolidation of Lu- 
theranism; added thereto is the recogni- 
tion of the spiritual movement as decid- 
edly to the left, and much space is given 
to Calvinism as the leader in the struggle 
with Catholicism. In conclusion, two ex- 
cellent chapters point out in this order the 
secularization of European states and the 
legacy of the Reformation. 

The essence of the Reformation, accord- 
ing to Professor Grimm, is expressed in 
the existential living of the Protestant 
heroes who practiced their threefold creed 
of justification by faith alone, the Bible 
as the all-sufficient guide for the whole of 
life, and the new freedom of men in the 
communion of believers. His theme is re- 
iterated again and again that all who read 
may be perfectly clear that religion set 
the path for revolution, with economics, 
politics, education, and social justice fol- 
lowing in its set pattern. 

If the above is the genius of the Refor- 
mation, then the logic of history deter- 
mines that Catholicism must play the 
lesser role in the total reforming program. 
Some evidence for moral reform within 
the Catholic Orders is given, stronger evi- 
dence is brought forth to show that such 
evangelicals as the Jansenists are not sup- 
ported within the Catholic fold, and that 
the objective of Catholicism is still papal 
authority within and without the Church. 
The reform movement within the Catholic 
Church was nothing more than an attempt 
to restore medieval secularism—having the 
form of religion but no longer the power 
thereof. 

In 1648 religious persecution subsided 
so that our author takes it as the official 
end of the Reformation Era. Nationalism 
is now advancing. The new man is the de- 
votee of reason according to the framework 
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of the Enlightenment. Secularism has again 
taken over in the form of the national 
state with its select and permitted reli- 
gions. We find ourselves entering the stage 
with the waning of a new secularism. 
Therefore we must look again at the Re- 
formation Era in order to see the law of 
history that where faith first exists true 
culture will follow. Reformation faith alone, 
we are reminded, makes for true tolerance, 
free men, and a responsible society under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit directing 
us to the biblical message. 

Not only has Professor Grimm pro- 
duced an excellent history of the Refor- 
mation Era, but he has also pointed out 
a sound philosophy of history at work 
within history. He has added to a good 
text the help of some excellent maps as 
well as 39 pages of bibliography. Here is 
a first class book for introducing the 
young people within our secular society 
to the strength of the Reformation Era. 

Cornetius M. DeBor 
Jamestown College 


The Story of the Church. By Walter 
Russell Bowie. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1955. 208 pages. $2.95. 


Some years ago Dr. W. Russell Bowie, 
the distinguished Episcopalian clergyman 
and seminary teacher, wrote a book en- 
titled The Story of the Bible. In it he 
retold in simple modern terms the story 
unfolded in Holy Scripture. In the present 
companion volume he has undertaken to 
do the same for the history of the Christian 
Church, from its beginnings in the first 
century down to the present day. 

Since it is mainly an audience of younger 
people that Dr. Bowie had in mind in 
writing this book, his treatment had neces- 
sarily to be brief and his language simple. 
Within the compass of about two hundred 
pages, however, he has succeeded in com- 
piling a narrative which presents in read- 


able form the highlights of the development 
of Christianity in Western Europe and the 
United States, including the modern mis- 
sionary movement which the churches of 
these two areas have sponsored. So far as 
the present reviewer is aware, every major 
movement in the story receives some notice 
in this book; and all such movements have 
been treated with eminent fairness. 


Dr. Bowie would not pretend that his 
book is meant for advanced students of 
church history. But it may justly be 
claimed that beginners will find the book 
an interesting and even fascinating intro- 
duction to the story of the church’s strange 
eventful history. 

Norman Vicror Hope 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


Methodism in American History. Revised 
edition. By William Warren Sweet. Nash- 
ville: Abingdon Press, 1953. 472 pages. 
$5.00. 


This volume by Professor Sweet is the 
best one-volume work treating the history 
of Methodism in America. In fact, it is the 
only one. The final chapter, which is new, 
“Through Two Decades—1933-53,” brings 
the story of Methodism down to 1953. 
By his own declaration Dr. Sweet has not 
attempted to revise the tome throughout. 
“Rather,” he writes, “a new chapter and 
an appendix have been added which en- 
compass the important developments in 
American Methodism during the twenty 
years which have elapsed since Methodism 
in American History first appeared” (p. 8). 

The additional chapter which constitutes 
the revision enhances at once the usefulness 
and adequacy of this book. I suppose a 
reviewer expects too much in one volume 
and in a single chapter. Yet, there are 
resources that could be drawn upon in 
place of citations from secondary sources 
which would lift the exposition from a 
mere recitation of facts in chronological 
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order, to a richer development of the story 
that is here unfolded. To be sure, Method- 
ism was not born in a vacuum, as the 
author asserts. More positively, one needs 
to be ever mindful that even American 
Methodism was born amid circumstances 
that made it capable of sweeping up in its 
embrace several cultural entities—(1) 
American history, (2) a rich accretion of 
Anglicanism, and (3) internationalism and 
ecumenicity. The author’s reference to and 
use of the first is adequate. However, one 
does miss the leaven of Anglicanism, in the 
body of the chapter, which is very defin- 
itely a part of American Methodism, even 
if our awareness of the same is not acute. 
And, so far as I have discovered, there 
is no reference to the organization of 
United Nations nor any recognition of the 
special efforts of Methodist women relative 
to its organization. Finally, under the cap- 
tion of “American Methodism and the 
Ecumenical Movement,” the description, 
in the reviewer’s judgment, would have 
been enriched by reference to source mater- 
ials drawn from the Anglican tradition that 
give Methodism experience and a leverage 
for a wider-than-denominational outlook. 
And could not one cite to better advan- 
tage from John Wesley or from other 
source material than to quote inconsequen- 
tial secondary material as Dr. Sweet does 
on page 427? 
ARTHUR P. WHITNEY 


Drew University 


Portrait of Calvin. By T. H. L. Parker. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1954. 124 pages. $2.00. 


The author describes this booklet on 
John Calvin as a portrait rather than a 
photograph, and even at that it is not full 
length. It is something more than a thumb- 
nail sketch. This is the work of one who is 
no stranger to exact and exacting scholar- 
ship, but who here subordinates meticulous 


detail to a delineation of broad contours, 
There emerges a vivid portrait of Calvin, 
the scholar, theologian, ecclesiastical states- 
man, husband, householder, pastor, coun- 
selor, and mentor to magistrates; a man of 
profundity, metal, and utter devotion and 
withal the milk of human kindness and 
laughter when not too racked by pain and 
worry. Much, of course, is left out. One is 
told that Calvin combined a national and 
a confessional church, but just how he 
managed to do so is not elucidated. The 
terrific activism of Calvinism in contrast 
to Lutheranism is not explained, but that 
may be because the portrait is of Calvin and 
not of Calvinism. But there is no point in 
complaining if everything is not here; a 
portrait cannot paint both the front and 
the back of the head. We do have here a 
convincing likeness. 
Rotanp H. Banton 

Yale Divinity School 


Christian Theology: An Ecumenical Ap- 
proach. By Walter M. Horton. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 291 
pages. $3.75. 


Once again Walter Horton has written a 
much needed and highly useful volume. It 
is good to have, in brief compass and with- 
in easy reach, a panorama of thinkers and 
issues. This book will ably serve to intro- 
duce American Christians to the major 
areas and chief concerns in present-day 
ecumenical discussion, and is for that rea- 
son to be warmly commended. 

Why then is at least one reader left with 
a feeling of some disappointment as he 
puts down Horton’s latest book? There 
are, I think, several reasons. First, because 
the book attempts to cover too much 
ground in far too swift a stride. The meat 
of the gospel and the truth of the faith 
are surely here; yet one is led hurriedly 
and almost breathlessly through doctrine 
after doctrine in such a way that the very 
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shape or “feel” of theological work is often 
lost. We are not so much invited into the 
theologian’s workshop as we are given a 
kind of theological travelogue. 

A second weakness lies in the fact that 
this book is a really unworkable com- 
bination of two very different purposes. 
One is that of systematic theology; the 
other is harder to describe but appears 
to be a kind of comparative criticism look- 
ing toward a minimum of agreement, a 
factoring-out of differences, which reminds 
the reader of the older textbooks in what 
used to be called “comparative religion.” 
Unfortunately, it is not always true that 
consensus in theology indicates importance; 
it may also connote superficiality. Professor 
Horton’s treatment, since it is overly sche- 
matic, sometimes does violence to doc- 
trinal integrity. To look for agreement and 
to seek for truth are not necessarily the 
same. 

Yet there are also very real benefits to 
be gained from reading the book. At vari- 
ous points along the route Professor Horton 
stops to give telling digests of a viewpoint 
or a position, like that he gives of Karl 
Heim on page 131. He has succeeded cer- 
tainly in his intention to write “a more- 
than-American book for Americans, and 
a more-than-Protestant book for Pro- 
testants.” His book may be employed in 
classroom and conference to broaden 
greatly the basis of discussion and reflec- 
tion. His dealing with the Unitarian issue 
in Chapter VI, for example, will be helpful 
to many on both sides who find communi- 
cation difficult. And the general atmosphere 
of pragmatic confidence should hearten 
many who have taken refuge in a sullen 
relativism where Christian believing is con- 
cerned. 

Perhaps, however, one may be pardoned 
for wishing that Professor Horton had 
allowed himself to speak more often and 
more strongly in his own person. Theolo- 
gical reporting is all very well, and no one 


can do it better than he. But even more 
we need to know just how he stands him- 
self with respect to burning and divisive 
questions. Respect for the ecumenical min- 
imum should not blind us to that ecumen- 
ical maximum where agreement is not as 
necessary as decision; and to that max- 
imum Professor Horton has his own un- 
doubted, weighty contribution to make. 
Rocer HAZELTON 
Andover Newton Theological School 


Men Who Shape Belief: Major Voices in 
American Theology. Volume II. By 
David Wesley Soper. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1955. 224 pages. 
$3.50. 


This work provides brief (a page or so 
each) biographical sketches of eleven in- 
fluential thinkers in theology in America, 
then essays a summarized and synoptic 
presentation of their thought, with some 
gestures in the direction of assessment. It 
is a continuation of the author’s previous 
Major Voices in American Theology, 
which was devoted to six “voices.” 

To attempt a book like this is to flirt 
with a serious temptation, namely, the 
temptation to strike an Olympian pose, to 
be oracular or pontifical or unduly cate- 
gorical. Moreover, a reviewer is confronted 
with the same sort of temptation—to pre- 
sume to say precisely how well the author 
has avoided the temptation, or how he has 
subtly succumbed to it, and to be unduly 
categorical. 

But, it should be noted, in the first 
place, that the list is not arbitrary. The 
author conducted an informal poll before 
the preparation of Volume I. Seminary 
leaders and churchmen provided him with 
a list of twenty-four names of “major 
voices.” Thus, with six names in Volume 
I, eleven in this second volume, presumably 
seven are left to be dealt with later. 

In the second place, the author has at- 
tempted “as honestly and sympathetically 
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as I can, to think with each theologian 
. . . to understand him as he understands 
himself” (page 9). Primary attention was 
given to “book production” (rather than 
periodicals). These works are skillfully and 
fairly summarized—and no small task this. 


For the author’s own “signature,” there 
are occasional judgments or appraisals 
which are deftly sprinkled here and there 
throughout the book. It is in such places 
that the author’s own theological orienta- 
tion shines through or where we may de- 
tect some bits of evidence as to the norms 
to which he appeals. This is not meant to 
intimate that he should have been more 
“objective” and left these out. Rather, they 
are legitimately a part of such a work as 
this. 

There is a certain awkwardness, however, 
in the way the author tries to manage his 
own presence in these pages. It shows up 
in five different modes: the use of “I” 
(“As I finished . . . I asked myself a 
question . . . ,” cf. pages 15, 17, 48, 87, 
99, 102, 114, 164, etc.); the use of “this 
writer” (“From this writer’s point of view 
...y,” cf. pages 80, 89, 137, 197, 204, etc.) ; 
the use of “one” (“One learns from Rall 

..»” cf. pages 48, 119, 136, 138, etc.) ; 
the “reader” (“The reader will inquire 

»” cf. pages 137, 139, 140, 175, 180, 
etc.); and statements that are more or 
less “anonymous.” I (this reviewer) have 
not the slightest obiection to this (prob- 
ably due to inadequate knowledge of pro- 
tocol), provided it is subordinated to the 
theme, and that is what takes place in 
this rewarding book. Slight trouble devel- 
oped at only two places, “As Newton 
Flew expressed it to the writer . . .” 
(page 137), and “As Toynbee put it, at 
our first London interview .. .” (page 
181). 

The book has two main divisions, the 
first presenting those thinkers who repre- 
sent the central theme “God the Lord of 
History” (James Luther Adams, Douglas 


V. Steere, John A. Mackay, Walter M. 
Horton, John C. Bennett, Wilhelm Pauck, 
Harris Franklin Rall). The second divi- 
sion presents “Alternative Trends”: The 
Church (W. Norman Pittenger), The Bible 
(Louis Berkhof), Exclusive Immanence 
(Henry N. Wieman), and Theistic Finitism 
(Edgar S. Brightman). 

Aside from the stated purposes of the 
book, it seems to be an attempt to com- 
mend to readers the related and essential 
enterprises of faith and skepticism. The 
case for these enterprises is reiterated again 
and again with some variety of terminol- 
ogy: on the one hand, faith, commitment, 
affirmation, and thought; and on the 
other, skepticism, criticism, humility, and 
doubt. Excellent discussions are to be 
found, for example, on pages, 18-9, 21, 
82, 170-71, 214-15, 223, and others. 

Yet, as good and readable as the book 
is, it will not have real value unless the 
readers are acquainted, first hand, with 
some, at least, of the deliverances of these 
“major voices.” And this reviewer feels that 
the book will definitely lead readers to 
furthering their acquaintance with the 
original sources. Then each reader can 
carry on his own controversy with this 
author—as to whether he has adequately 
or fairly presented this or that thinker 
(an example being this reviewer’s mild 
objections to some things in the chapters 
on Brightman, Steere, and Pauck). This 
would be entirely in line with the author’s 
stated purpose to “. . . advance. . . the 
unfinished theological conversation in our 
time” (page 11). 

W. Gorpvon Ross 
Berea College 


Toward a Theology of Evangelism. By 
Julian N. Hartt. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1955. 123 pages. $2.00. 


In this volume from the professor of 
philosophical theology at Yale we have 
an evangelical manifesto filled with the 
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refining fire of God’s own revolution. Any- 
one looking for a new crowd-catching 
technique tc be used in the next evange- 
listic campaign had better let this book 
alone, but anyone looking for a scholarly 
statement of the substance of the church’s 
evangel will be richly rewarded by spending 
time here. In brief compass the author 
calls the church back to its ancient com- 
mission to proclaim the Kingdom of God 
as revealed in Jesus Christ, to preach the 
actuality of redemption and the overcom- 
ing of self and the world by means of a 
Gospel which reaches into every aspect 
of life, making for individual transforma- 
tion and world revolution. In its social 
aspect, this radical Gospel requires a 
proclamation of community far more 
comprehensive than the _ individualistic 
society aimed at by the “sniper” tech- 
nique of saving civilization “one man at 
a time.” In its personal aspect, the Gospel 
requires a transformation so radical that 
the contemporary purveyors of salvation 
sedatives and nerve tonics cannot even 
imagine it. This revolution of God comes 
only when evangelical zeal proclaims the 
absolute lordship of Jesus Christ; and it 
contrasts sharply with the shallow and 
misguided “evangelism” sired by super- 
salesmen and aimed at manipulating peo- 
ple for the aggrandizement of the church. 
This modern synthetic substitute for the 
Gospel ignores the Gospel’s own demand 
that persons be regarded as ends, not 
means, and its teaching that the commis- 
sion of the church is not to establish her- 
self but to proclaim the good news. 
Interwoven with this revolutionary 
manifesto is the outline of a_ theology 
which is biblical “only in a rarefied sense” 
and philosophical in a sense even more 
rarefied—if one may risk an opinion on 
scant evidence. The heavy accent in the 
second chapter on God’s transcendence 
and man’s finitude; the interpretation of 
God as “Being, inexhaustively fecund 
(and) . utterly beyond our normal 


notions of good and evil” are reminiscent 
of Karl Barth’s “endless qualitative dif- 
ference between time and eternity.” The 
doctrine of revelation is strongly suggestive 
of Rudolf Otto’s epistemological monism: 
truth in our minds “is the intimate opera- 
tion in our minds of truth beyond our 
minds.” The a-moralism which permits 
the author to ask “For what are justice 
and injustice in God’s sight?” and to an- 
swer “The divine scheme has little to do 
with all our mortal schemes of good and 
evil” is redolent of the pessimism of 
Koheleth. This second chapter is probably 
misnamed. It should have been called 
“God, the Almighty” rather than “God, 
the Almighty Father.” ‘“Inexhaustible 
fecundity” is not a good criterion of fa- 
therhood. 

The other chapters, dealing with Christ, 
Man, the Holy Spirit and the Church, the 
World and the Kingdom, etc., are happily 
inconsistent with the a-moral omnipotence 
of the second chapter and provide a real 
ground for a hopeful moral revolution. 

One gets the clear impression that there 
is plenty more merchandise in the ware- 
house whence came this, and out of that 
abundance many of the questions stimu- 
lated by a short treatment could probably 
be resolved. 

Eart H. FurcEeson 
The Westminster Theological 
Seminary 


Scripture and Tradition. Edited by F. W. 
Dillistone. Greenwich, Connecticut: The 
Seabury Press, 1955. 150 pages. $3.00. 


In the history of Christian thought and 
practice, the question of the relation of 
Holy Scripture to the developing tradi- 
tion of the church has always pressed for 
an answer. The implications of this issue 
are now thoughtfully examined in this 
well-written and documented symposium 
by five representative Anglican churchmen. 
Three of the papers were read and dis- 
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cussed at a Conference of the The Evan- 
gelical Fellowship of Theological Literature 
at Cambridge, England, in 1953. The editor, 
F. W. Dillistone, introduces the Problem; 
G. W. H. Lampe discusses Scripture and 
Tradition in the Early Church; F. J. Tay- 
lor, The Anglican Reformation; R. R. 
Williams, The Nineteenth Century; and 
D. E. W. Harrison, The Situation Today. 


The editor recognizes what basic diffi- 
culties must be faced by any frank consid- 
eration of this subject. He suggests some 
of the questions which have prompted 
the present inquiry, for instance: Has the 
term “Tradition” borne a consistent con- 
notation in the history of the Church? 
Is there a distinguishable line between 
a true and a false tradition? When its 
correspondences are being considered, 
can scripture as a whole be consistently 
related to tradition? Is it possible to main- 
tain that there is an actual contrast be- 
tween scripture and tradition? Although 
the authors do not press their claims for 
any ultimate answers to these questions, 
their discussion nevertheless does throw 
a flood of light upon the issues at stake. 
For example, Mr. Lampe shows what 
influence apostolicity exercised upon the 
formation of the New Testament as well 
as upon liturgical practice and creedal 
form, so that the relation of scripture to 
tradition by the end of the fourth century 
was quite different from what it had been 
in the middle of the second century. 


The longest and perhaps the most in- 
structive essay in the book is devoted to 
the age of the Anglican Reformation. How 
such theologians as Hooker, Rogers, Whit- 
taker, Laud, Cranmer, and Jewel at- 
tempted to correct abuses of the Catholic 
tradition by subordinating the authority of 
the hierarchy to the authority of scripture 
as the one sure tradition of the apostolic 
witness is sympathetically treated. The 
fourth essay traces the changes which have 
taken place in the approach to the tension 


between scripture and tradition as a result 
of the application of critical methods to 
the study of scripture. The concluding 
essay points the way to a more satisfactory 
approach to the situation today by plead- 
ing for a “doctrine and an experience of 
the Holy Spirit great enough for the task 
which lies before us, great enough to con- 
trol the powers which we now know are 
available to men.” In short, these essays 
bring “Scripture” and “Tradition” into 
lucid historical and theological focus. 
Howarp Titman Kuist 

Princeton Theological Seminary 


Appointment with God. By J. B. Phillips. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1954. 61 pages. $1.75. 


J. B. Phillips is best known for his 
translations of the Epistles and Gospels in 
a style clearly and readily understandable 
for the ordinary layman. In this little 
book he seems to have in mind the same 
purpose in opening the mysteries of the 
Holy Communion to those who have 
viewed it as something too great to be 
known or too meaningless to be desired. 
As a parish vicar he has been impressed 
by both types, and so speaks to them in his 
usual vivid and down-to-earth language. 
There can be no doubt that his inter- 
pretation made his parishioners look upon 
their “appointment with God” with new 
purpose and meaning. 

As in so many brief treatments of so 
large a subject, questions that have been 
the concern of devout students in every 
age are answered too quickly and easily. 
The author often is a victim of the “emo- 
tional aspects of the matter,” even though 
his main purpose is to steer clear of that 
pitfall. He gets into the usual difficulties 
of those who would avoid the “bare me- 
morial” and yet be free of the Roman 
transubstantiation doctrine. Yet he seems 
unaware that these difficulties are a 
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healthy sign that it is impossible to reduce 
this great mystery to a simple formula. 
He is most severe in his criticism of Cath- 
olic claims, and, to this reviewer, unjust 
in a few instances. 

The book will jolt all who have lapsed 
into a humdrum acceptance of the Holy 
Communion as only a traditional rite ob- 
served by any respectable Christian. It will 
also awaken others who have dismissed the 
sacrament as being without power, mean- 
ing, or relevance. 

Joun M. BurceEss 
Howard University 


A Layman’s Guide to Protestant Theology. 
By William Hordern. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1955. 222 pages. 
$3.50. 


Professor Hordern of Swarthmore Col- 
lege gives an exceptionally clear and help- 
ful account of the trends in contemporary 
Protestant thinking. It should prove a 
real boon to teachers of undergraduates 
where the technical terminology of much 
theological writing is a handicap. The 
author makes it clear (though at the end of 
the book rather than at the beginning) that 
the book is intended to be suggestive 
rather than complete; but he has suc- 
ceeded in tracing the main lines of thought 
of Fundamentalism, Liberalism, ‘“Neo- 
orthodoxy,” Tillich (as a boundary figure), 
and the emergence of what he calls “Mod- 
ern Orthodoxy.” 

This last point of view, which he accepts 
as his own, follows S. Aulen, W. Temple, 
and Alan Richardson in thinking of rev- 
elation as not a body of dogma but an 
act of God’s self-disclosure which con- 
stitutes for the theologian the starting 
point for rational thinking about the 
meaning of life and the several Christian 
doctrines. It follows D. M. Baillie, G. 
Aulen and J. S. Stewart in its Christology 
where the seeking God is bodied forth in 


the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, and where it is precisely this seek- 
ing of men through love which spells the 
meaning of Christ himself and thus gives 
the clue to Christology. Modern Orth- 
odoxy manifests a new concern for the 
doctrine of the Church as “fellowship with 
Christ and his followers in a living com- 
munity” which transcends the historical 
organization sociologically considered, and 
which is the continuation of the Incar- 
nation. While the representatives of this 
emerging movement hold different positions 
on the relation of Christianity to social 
problems, they steer a middle course be- 
tween the optimism of the older liberal 
social gospel and the pessimism of the 
Barthians. This point of view he claims to 
find in some the contemporary laymen who 
are writing theology (C. S. Lewis, Dorothy 
Sayers, Herbert Butterfield, and Chad 
Walsh), and he finds great significance 
in the fact that laymen are finding theology 
appealing. 

The whole discussion is carried on 
against the background of the cultural 
crisis in which we find ourselves today, 
and thus the treatment of sometimes ab- 
struse questions is given a relevance which 
arouses the interest of the laity and should 
dispel the fears of the preacher and lead 
him to do more theological preaching. For 
this reason the book is one which might 
well be placed in the hands of the thought- 
ful layman who has given up theology as 
a hopeless and unrewarding field of read- 
ing. 

The book is weakest in its delineation 
of the liberal spirit, and the author seems 
to be aware of this in his recourse to a 
chapter on Neo-liberalism, where the capac- 
ity of liberalism for self-correction in the 
light of any facts which are called to its 
attention spells out an important assump- 
tion of the liberal attitude. For this reason 
he might as well have called the last school 
or tendency Liberal Orthodoxy. 
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It would be ungracious to call attention 
to minor errors in so far-reaching a sur- 
vey; but is it correct to speak of the six- 
teenth and_ seventeenth centuries as 
“centuries of authoritarianism”? Were 
they not rather centuries when the foun- 
dations of established authority were being 
undermined, especially by the new scienti- 
fic and philosophical labors of Copernicus, 
Bruno, Galileo and Francis Bacon; of Des- 
cartes, Hobbes and Spinoza, Althusius 
and Grotius? And is it true that Karl Barth 
‘fs not denying that there is some analogy 
or similarity between God and man”? In 
the controversy over Brunner’s Natur und 
Gnade Barth specifically says that Brun- 
ner’s concessions to the concept of an- 
alogia entis lead to the denial of salvation 
by grace alone. To be sure, there have 
been some modifications in Barth’s sub- 
sequent thought, and indeed the author 
might well have drawn a distinction be- 
tween the earlier and the later Barth; just 
as he might have shown the change that 
appears in Niebuhr’s position in the Gifford 
Lectures. I mention these changes because 
they indicate that Neo-orthodoxy is itself 
in transition to a more moderate position, 
in which some of the values of Liberal- 
ism may yet find recognition. 

Epwin E. AuBREY 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Christian Imprint. An Evaluation of 
Christian Education—in home, church 
school, and community. By Fred P. 
Corson. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1955. 156 pages. $2.50. 


Some days ago I had a conversation with 
a physicist who, convinced of the value 
of a religious interpretation of life, saw no 
contradiction between such an_ interpre- 
tation and his science. On the contrary, 
from his point of view, the two supported 
each other. Pursuing his interest, he had 
read some of the works of Karl Barth, but, 
so he said, he had failed to understand 


what the famous theologian was talking 
about. It was for him a foreign language. 
I myself had to confess that I had just 
read a most learned theological work on 
Christianity and scholarship, and it had 
left me also bewildered and unpersuaded. 

Yet, I am convinced that if my friend 
had had the good fortune I enjoyed a few 
days later, namely, to read Bishop Fred 
P. Corson’s The Christian Imprint, he 
would have shared with the author the 
meaning of every word, even at the few 
places where he might have disagreed with 
him. For this book combines to a degree 
which is now rare simple piety with intel- 
lectual clarity, strength of faith with 
humility, and individuality of expression 
with universal human experience. Mr. Cor- 
son’s central concern is the question as to 
what degree Christianity still leaves its 
imprint on the souls of men. In whose 
image should we educate our youth? Who 
should be entrusted with the task of mold- 
ing their minds? What is the Christian 
purpose of education, what is its content, 
and what should be the finished product? 

Everywhere there emerges as the final 
focus and criterion, as well as the means 
for the control of humanity’s future, the 
concept of individual maturity expressed 
in the Christian symbol of “incarnation.” 
“Tt is a spiritual experience in which God 
permeates every phase of a person’s being. 
When it happens, something of God is 
evident in every expression of one’s life 
and work” (p. 130). 

Naturally, Bishop Corson’s way to the 
incarnation of the divine in human exist- 
ence is the belief in Christ as the redeem- 
ing spirit. But “All the world’s great 
personalities,” so he says, “have been con- 
scious of this need (for a unifying element 
in life). Plato called it the idea of the good. 
Confucius sought it in a ‘connecting string 
for all his knowledge.’ Paul found it in a 
person in whom ‘all things hold together.’ ” 

Indeed, is there any great world religion 
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that has not tried to educate man for this 
insight and its realization in the world of 
responsible action? During the past months 
I have been searching for a book on reli- 
gious education at our time which I could 
recommend to my students in a projected 
course on religious education in the Har- 
vard Divinity School. I am grateful for 
Bishop Corson’s The Christian Imprint. 

Rosert ULIcH 
Harvard University 


The Household of Faith. By Leslie New- 
bigin. New York: Friendship Press, 1954. 
177 pages. $2.75. 


A book from the pen of a Scotch Pres- 
byterian who has served as intercollegiate 
secretary of the Student Christian Move- 
ment in Glasgow, as a missionary in the 
Madras Mission in South India, and now, 
as one of the bishops of the Church of 
South India; who, in addition, took an ac- 
tive part in both the Amsterdam and Ev- 
anston Assemblies of the World Council of 
Churches, is, of course, of genuine interest 
to all ecumenically minded people. As 
chairman of the Message Committee at 
Evanston, Bishop Newbigin wrote the 
1,000 word message. Its lucid and search- 
ing statements reveal the spirit of the 
man. 

The Household of God contains the Kerr 
Lectures given in Trinity College, Glasgow, 
in 1952. The author sees the World Council 
of Churches remaining only as an organ of 
cooperation and conversation unless we 
break through the theological impasse in 
regard to the doctrine of the church. The 
church, the author declares, can never be 
defined in static terms, but only in terms 
of that to which it is going. “The Church 
is the pilgrim people of God—it is on the 
move—hastening to the ends of the earth 
to beseech all men to be reconciled to 
God, and hastening to the end of time to 
meet its Lord who will gather all into 
one.” 


After stating that the church on earth 
is the visible body of those whom God 
has called into the fellowship of his Son, 
the writer asks the questions, “Where is 
that body to be found?” “It was in Jeru- 
salem on the Day of Pentecost, but where 
is it today?” “By what signs or works 
can a body rightly claim today to be the 
Church of God?” He answers by declar- 
ing that the church is constituted by God’s 
atoning acts in Christ Jesus, but, he asks, 
how are we of the subsequent generations 
made participants in that atonement? To 
this he gives three answers: first, we are 
incorporated in Christ by hearing and be- 
lieving the Gospel. Second, we are incor- 
porated by sacramental participation in 
the life of the historically continuous 
Church; and third, we are incorporated 
by receiving and abiding in the Holy 
Spirit. The biblical foundations for these 
assertions are presented as he discusses 
each at some length. 


As a churchman in a mission area of 
the world, the author sees clearly the 
relationship of mission and unity. “We 
cannot,” he says, “be Christ’s ambassadors, 
beseeching all men to be reconciled to 
God, except we ourselves be willing to be 
reconciled one to another in Him.” 


Bishop Newbigin’s book is a rare com- 
bination of a study book on the church 
and a devotional manual for the clergy. 
The author comes to grips with difficult 
theological and doctrinal questions, and, 
yet, does not lose himself in purely in- 
tellectual arguments. He issues a personal 
call to be in Christ, and, therefore, to be 
in rich, vital fellowship with the “pilgrim 
people of God.” 

Freverick E. REIssic 


Washington Federation of Churches 


The Grandeur and Misery of Man. By 
David E. Roberts. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1955. 186 pages. $3.00. 
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It was my privilege to read these post- 
humously published sermons just after 
Christmas while recovering from a major 
operation, my second in six months. They 
spoke eloquently to my condition. Every 
page reflects the experience of a man who 
not only plumbed the depths of suffering, 
but encountered there One who made 
“acceptance of it meaningful” (98). But 
the book does much more than minister to 
the physically ill. All who face finitude, 
guilt, anxiety, or emptiness are led into the 
presence of the God who in Jesus Christ 
acts to renew, redeem, and transform the 
whole of life. The author makes his 
readers personally aware of their own 
need; more, he comforts them with him 
who alone can answer that need. 


Roberts’ view of man is refreshingly bal- 
anced. He frankly begins with man: his 
possibilities and defects, and his inner 
struggle between slavery and freedom; 
but he does not end there. What man be- 
comes depends not exclusively on him, 
but ultimately on an Other beyond him. 
“A man cannot climb out of a well unless 
his ladder is fastened at the top” (42). 
But while man cannot save himself he 
must somehow participate; it is he who 
must respond in trust and love. God’s 
grace is primary, but human responsibility 
is also real. “Man is a responsible, sinful 
child of God” (146). “In Christ we are 
made aware of the misery of man when 
separated from God, and the grandeur of 
man when restored to God” (151). 


The sermons reiterate the importance 
of a glad acceptance of God’s free gift 
of himself, as opposed to feverish striving 
to achieve our own ends. Human effort 
is not unimportant, but there is a vast 
difference between human effort which is 
self-centered and anxious and that which 
is powerful because it flows from God. 
We are called to work even for finite, 
temporal goals. Faith makes a crucial dif- 
ference as to how we work for them. The 


man of faith knows that the most precious 
things in life—love, beauty, truth, divine 
forgiveness—cannot be seized or de- 
manded; they come to us as gifts—though 
as gifts which must be freely and actively 
accepted. 


In an earlier work Roberts drew an il- 
luminating theological distinction between 
static and dynamic views of salvation. 
The present volume is an excellent practical 
expression of the latter. The reality of a 
person’s faith can be tested, for example, 
by whether his life is “riddled by anxiety”; 
there is “an instructive difference between 
the glib things people say with their lips 
and the nervous twitchings they have in 
the pits of their stomachs’ (119). The 
man of faith is not immune to evils, but 
he can face them effectively because he 
knows a love that is stronger than fear, 
and because he belongs to a community 
based on fellowship with God. 


If Phillips Brooks was right in viewing 
doctrine as “truth considered with refer- 
ence to its being taught,’ these sermons 
are doctrinal preaching at its best. In 
them theology is creatively and redemp- 
tively related to the real needs of men. 
The skill with which this is done is due 
in no small measure to the author’s inti- 
mate familiarity with modern psychother- 
apy and his work as dean in counselling 
students at Union Theological Seminary. 
But most of all is it traceable to the reality 
of his own experience and the depth of 
his own Christian understanding. 


Dave Roberts died at 44. Whether or 
not his death was, as some have said, 
premature, it was certainly not pre-mature. 
He attained a maturity of insight and a 
full-grown faith which can hardly fail 
to arouse a committed response in all 
who read his sermons. 


S. Paut ScHILLinc 


Boston University School of Theology 
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Man and His Tragic Life. By Laszlé Vatai. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 
210 pages. $3.75. 


Whereas Gide, Lavrin, Lloyd, Simmons, 
Berdyaev, and others have written both 
general and other special introductions to 
Dostoevsky, Dr. Vatai has chosen to give a 
philosophical appraisal, and to use the lit- 
erary heroes of the great Russian’s novels 
to illustrate the thesis that man is the third 
dimension between God and nature. Readers 
will here. recognize the familiar current 
of Christian Existentialism, with, how- 
ever, fresh inlets to it, and rewarding 
interpretations of Dostoevsky as some- 
thing of a “headwater” for its vigorous 
flow. Central in this thesis, of man’s life as 
“torn to pieces in the tension” of the two 
poles of God and nature, is the idea of 
“suffering.” Descartes needs to be cor- 
rected, to say, “I suffer, therefore, I am.” 


There can be no salvation until man 
seeks neither in himself nor in nature; 
neither in folk-lore nor in the modern 
miracle of science. Only in “culture,” in 
the symbols of the transcendent God, the 
“miracle of the faith in Christ,” can har- 
mony, synthesis, meaning, redemption, re- 
lief from suffering, be found. Opposed to 
culture is civilization. 


Students of St. Augustine will here 
recognize the contrast between “The City 
of God” and “The City of Man.” The 
antithesis of culture and nature is, it seems, 
that of grace and sin. Man’s real home is 
in “symbols of the transcendent God,” 
not in civilization. 

On the all-important question of method, 
Dr. Vatai, in characteristic existentialist 
protest against the alleged over-analytic, 
abstract, partial, detailed, and impersonal 
techniques of modern science, bespeaks 
our reliance upon awareness of human 
existence as a whole. Epistemologically 
relevant, likewise, is man’s involvement 
in a transcendent world. Human feelings, 


furthermore, are to be credited as guides 
to truth; passion has a proper part in 
philosophy. All this, perhaps, has been 
said in summary in the traditional doc- 
trines of “faith” and “revelation.” 

The obvious question is an old, old one, 
asked perennially by ‘“methodists” (small 
“m”) in good faith, but as yet perhaps 
unclearly answered by “faithists” in good 
faith—How do we faith? And can, in- 
deed, this question be answered save by 
liberal borrowings from “How we think?” 
All of which may quicken our faith in 
symbols-simple—that is, as we say, “in 
symbols, period.” And this faith may give 
us an essentialist’s escape from both “God 
and nature.” 

Paut A. REYNOLDS 
Wesleyan University 


Treasury of Philosophy. By Dagobert D. 
Runes. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1955. 1280 pages. $15.00. 


This is a large, bulky book, but it is 
not a very good book. It contains 379 
entries or names of people said by the 
editor to be philosophers. They are chosen 
from both eastern and western cultures. 
These names are listed in a table of con- 
tents in alphabetical order and aside from 
this list there is no other principle of ar- 
rangement which might aid a reader ei- 
ther in reading the volume or in under- 
standing why certain names are included. 
The author says that the principle of selec- 
tion was no other than his own choice or 
preference, but the principle which informed 
his preference is not indicated. In his word 
to the reader, the editor says he is writing 
this word after having completed the book 
but does not know what philosophy is 
except as it may be defined as “the search 
for the indefinable.” This is no definition 
of philosophy but a philosophic statement. 

Frankly, the way of The Treasury of 
Philosophy is not the way to present 
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philosophic thought. It is too scrappy. 
Names are apparently thrown in because 
they do not appear in the usual histories 
of philosophy. The author writes a short 
historical sketch of each individual and 
then in many instances includes a still 
shorter selection from his writings. In no 
single entry in the over 1200 pages is 
the selection chosen xdequate to indicate 
to the reader why the philosopher wrote 
it. Aristotle may be used to illustrate this 
point. A very, very short section from 
the Metaphysics is presented, but why just 
this particular section should be chosen 
rather than some other is not mentioned. 
If the editor were genuinely interested 
in presenting philosophy, which to possess 
is indeed a treasure, he surely could not 
have done so without taking some pains 
to give the reader principles regulative 
and constitutive of the matter presented, 
along with enough of the philosopher’s 


own argument in each instance to indi- 
cate justification for saying what he does 
say. This book does none of these things. 


SAMUEL W. WILLIAMS 
Morehouse College 


How Christian Parents Face Family Prob- 
lems. By John Charles Wynn. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1955. 
144 pages. $2.50. 


There are some books on the theme of 
parenthood which induce feelings of de- 
pression and despair—depression at the 
current failures of the parent as he com- 
pares his performance with the ideals set 
forth; despair that he can never undo the 
damage which his children have suffered 
as the result of the errors he has thus far 
made in rearing them. 


Here is a book for parents which leaves 
its readers in a mood of hope and with the 
determination to do better. It commences 
with the reassuring verdict that there 
are no perfect parents, that all of us are 


in a sense “fumbling amateurs” appointed 
by God to carry out “the most important 
task in the world—that of raising the 
young in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord,” and depending daily upon 
him for wisdom, patience, and pardon. 

In highly readable, and at times almost 
vernacular style, Mr. Wynn discusses the 
areas where tension is likely to occur— 
conflicts and jealousies within the home, 
the matter of discipline, which is viewed 
as a teaching process rather than a pun- 
ishing one, the issue of finances and al- 
lowances, and of family worship, with 
some practical guidance as to how ordi- 
nary parents such as ourselves can func- 
tion effectively in these areas, and teach 
our children to do likewise. 

Following a wise word on _ parental 
patience, the author turns to some special 
problems—sex instruction, the broken 
home, dating outside one’s faith, and the 
handicapped child. 

The particular value of this book lies 
in the constructive way in which the 
author applies the insights of the Chris- 
tian faith to family living; in the clear 
and logical treatment of the subject under 
discussion ; and in the abundance of helpful 
illustration. 

No doubt, some of his readers will wish 
that he had extended his subject to cover 
issues which they may be facing—the 
three generation household, undesirable 
companions, the Christian youth and the 
secular ethic—but to cover all possible 
problems would necessitate an encyclo- 
pedia. We can be grateful that what has 
been done has been done so well. 

Cuartes P. RopsHAw 


School of Theology 
Temple University 


Sent Forth To Preach. By Jesse B. Weath- 
erspoon. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1954. 182 pages. $2.50. 
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In Sent Forth To Preach, Jesse B. Weath- 
erspoon, professor of preaching in the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
and reviser of the well-known Broadus’ 
Preparation and Delivery of Sermons, has 
made a unique examination of the nature 
of apostolic preaching and has shown its 
relationship to the task of the mid-century 
American preacher. The author finds the 
essential nature of preaching in both eras 
to be the same, and concludes that the 
apostolic preachers left “a record of conse- 
cration, insight, and courage that set a 
goal for all succeeding generations.” 

Sent Forth To Preach is a small book 
in which a vast message is compressed 
into fewer than 200 pages. Chapters I and 
II show the significance of the name that 
Jesus chose for the Twelve, “Apostles,” 
and find the reason for the power of their 
message in their rich preparation at the 
feet of the Master. 

In Chapter III, the author clarifies the 
apostolic idea of the nature of preaching 
by considering the meanings of the eight 
Greek words employed in the New Testa- 
ment to describe the function of preaching. 
“Preaching,” he concludes, “is talking face- 
to-face and heart-to-heart with men who 
need to hear, bearing witness, proclaiming 
as a king’s herald who is the bearer of 
good tidings, prophesying as the Spirit 
gives light, teaching divine truth and wis- 
dom, and everywhere and always exhort- 
ing men to seek the higher levels where 
dwell purity and peace and overcoming 
power” (p. 76). 

Chapter IV reviews the message of 
apostolic preaching. It was the good news 
that the day of fulfillment had been real- 
ized in Jesus, with full recognition of his 
life and ministry, his crucifixion and resur- 
rection, his exaltation, and his expected 
return; and that man’s only hope of per- 
sonal salvation rested on repentance and 
faith in Jesus as Lord. The gospel, Dr. 
Weatherspoon believes, “is our gospel to 


a lost world. Nothing to be compared 
with it has ever been spoken to man” 
(p. 101). 

Chapter V re-examines the sermons of 
the Acts and finds in them qualities worthy 
of careful study by modern evangelistic 
preachers. They were adapted to their 
audience and alive to the occasion. They 
used the Bible as what they believed 
it to be, the Word of God. They chose 
supporting materials from the experience 
of their hearers. They were intensely per- 
sonal and thoroughly evangelical. 

Chapter VI shows that apostolic preach- 
ing aimed to ground converts in the 
fundamentals of their faith. It recognized 
its teaching mission. 

Chapter VII is a forthright challenge to 
face the problems of the day fearlessly as 
the apostles entered upon and prosecuted 
their task 1,900 years ago. 

Often I found my heart burning within 
mé as I walked by the way of Doctor 
Weatherspoon’s fresh and _ challenging 
thinking. Sent Forth To Preach is essen- 
tially biblical. It is not a book of methods 
and techniques but a book whose study 
should inspire the preacher of today to 
reconsider his methods and techniques in 
the light of the objectives of apostolic 
preaching in the mid-twentieth century. 

Cartes E, WENIGER 
Seventh-day Adventist 
Theological Seminary 


Revolution in Missions. By Willis Church 
Lamott. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1954. 228 pages. $3.50. 


The reader of this book will have the 
good fortune to follow the path which mis- 
sionary thinking and action have taken 
during the past half century, and to 
understand the missionary concepts which 
today are taking hold and bid fair to 
become determinant. He will see the idea of 
foreign missions evolving into one of a 
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world mission and the tremendous impli- 
cations herein involved. 

In this chronicle fundamental changes 
in the forms of mission work appear. 
Evangelism, which at one time relied 
primarily upon preaching, is now depend- 
ing more largely upon the life the mis- 
sionary leads and the service he renders, 
upon education through mission schools, 
upon the redemption of the body through 
medical services, and upon social contri- 
butions by mission churches to their im- 
mediate communities. 


Into the foreground of missionary think- 
ing has sprung the “Younger Church” 
called variously by the despised term 
“Native Church” and the confusing “Na- 
tional Church.” In this church rests the 
hope of missions in foreign fields, say the 
missionary leaders. Sympathy is growing 
in the world for foreign cultures and the 
missionary movement is thus seriously 
occupied with the question of uprooting 
its converts from their cultural soil, espe- 
cially where their ethical practices are 
antithetical to basic Christian principles. 
There is also the problem of relating 
Christian beliefs to non-Christian faiths 
in a world atmosphere where increasingly 
the distinctions are being minimized. 

The author’s description of the union 
of churches in South India, Japan, and 
the Philippines makes instructive read- 
ing, and his conclusion that beyond union 
must lie world Christian fellowship is 
sage. The progressive discovery, on the 
one hand, that mankind is one and, on 
the other, the presence of deeply divisive 
forces eventuating in war and the threat 
of war present a dramatic picture of the 
enormous task confronting Christian mis- 
sions. 

A reading of this book should raise 
the hopes of all whose hearts are deeply 
troubled by the religious and secular divi- 
sions in our world. Some may feel that 
the author does not make sufficiently 


clear the distance still lying between the 
thinking of leaders in the churches and 
the masses upon whom missions are de- 
pendent for support. Others will believe 
that the consummation for which the writer 
hopes will best be promoted by a change 
in thinking even more radical than that 
he has described. This reader is impressed 
that in missions’ thinking there is still 
too great a preoccupation with institu- 
tionalism and too little with the spirit 
of our Lord; too little faith that in losing 
our institutional, dogmatic, ritualistic lives 
we may be saving them. Surely all must 
agree with the author that determinative 
in the extent to which the western world 
shall influence the other half spiritually 
is the example which we here set in our 
own lives, individual and collective. That, 
we venture, is the torch needed to light 
the altar of world fellowship. The great 
wonder is that we of the Christian world 
tarry so in applying that torch. 
Wm. Stuart NELSON 

Howard University 


Customs and Cultures. By Eugene A. Nida. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. 
306 pages. $4.00. 


This book stands between the technical 
monograph and the popular work. It en- 
deavors to orient the reader to the mani- 
fold problems of communicating Chris- 
tianity in a world culturally heterogeneous. 
Dr. Nida makes extensive use of the tested 
findings of cultural anthropology as he 
pleads for a more adequate understanding 
of the cultural situation on the part of 
Christian leaders. Evidently missionary 
effectiveness depends upon it. 

Numerous cultural instances are assem- 
bled in encyclopedic profusion to docu- 
ment and to illustrate the anthropological 
generalizations. The approach makes the 
book read much like an exciting novel. 
Though fashioned from data of manifold 
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origins, the volume does not fail to main- 
tain a high level of scholarship. Indeed, 
the rich content, broad scope, and per- 
spective analysis will attract many dis- 
criminating readers. Withal, it sets a high 
standard for books in this field. 

Despite prevailing cynicism in some 
quarters, Nida spotlights world wide prog- 
ress in five areas of human concern: health, 
the extension of justice, the treatment of 
mental diseases, the subord.nation of the 
purely physical in religious practices, and 
the enrichment of the common life from 
technological advances. He urges that 
“these positive cultural gains must not be 
overlooked. . . .” Yet they commonly are. 

Definitions of culture, Christianity, and 
the missionary’s task appearing in the 
volume are quite acceptable to informed 
church people. Viewpoints of well-known 
scholars such as Malinowski, Mead, Hers- 
kovits, Kluckhohn, Linton, and others are 
relied upon. Among the cultural practices 
compared are those found among the 
Polynesians, Aztecs, Eskimos, Dahomeans, 
Hopi, Marshallese, Mayan Indians, Hot- 
tentots, Hawaiians, Melanesians, and New 
Caledonians. A constant point of reference 
is western civilization. Nida presents in- 
teresting contrasts and similiarities, but 
insists that observation must penetrate 
beyond the rites, customs, and language 
to discover why people of other cultures 
behave as they do. 


Missionaries are urged to utilize the 
practical suggestions found in the appen- 
dix in order to develop greater apprecia- 
tion for the anthropological problems in 
the cultural situation. The missionary who 
takes the advice seriously will find it 
easier to rid himself of the “foreign mis- 
sionary complex,” to develop indigenous 
leadership, to desist from using the natives 
as tourist exhibits, to emphasize educa- 
tion for the young, and to avoid taking 
sides in mores which are religiously non- 
significant. 


The closing chapter treats the mis- 
sionary’s two fundamental problems: 
identification and communication. Earlier 
portions of the book provide an excellent 
background for the discussion. Here Dr. 
Nida draws upon his broad experience 
and high technical training to cope with 
the issues. The chapter closes with a trib- 
ute to the unheralded labors of the com- 
petent missionary. 

This book is worthy of perusal by min- 
isters and laymen. While the missionary 
movement is passing through the current 
transition period this volume can do much 
to stabilize interest in the cause and to 
bring notions of missionary work up to 
date. Doubtless the book will commend 
itself as a textbook in colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries. Students will like it. 
Surely it deserves also to reach the wider 
audience of ministers and local church 
leaders. 

; FREDERICK A. SHIPPEY 
Drew University 


They Reach For Life. By John E. Skog- 
lund. New York: Friendship Press, 1955. 
145 pages. $3.00. 


In the volume, They Reach For Life, 
John E. Skoglund, pastor, theological pro- 
fessor, and mission administration repre- 
sentative states the great new fact of our 
time as follows: 

“For the first time in human history, 
millions and millions of earth’s children 
are stepping from the mire of supersti- 
tion, ignorance, oppression, and fear to 
the firm ground of truth and saying, “We, 
too, are men.’” Graphically illustrated by 
Joseph Escourido, the entire book states 
with conviction and persuasion the urgency 
of the world revolution. Its very chapter 
titles are fired with vivid and stark 
reality, such as, “The Cry of the Empty 
Stomach,” “No Place to Lay Their Heads,” 
“Old Wine in New Skins.” Each chapter 
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tells of personal contacts, of interviews 
and observations, of human struggles, 
and the quest for change. These are living 
records out of Asia and the Near East in 
a language that is clear and picturesque. 
It is not told as a missionary’s sad ac- 
count, but is full of the crusader’s charge. 
Characters abound and illustrations are 
many. It does not describe the negative 
and despairing, except to show the progress 
by contrast. The stories cling to the imagi- 
nation and stimulate a fervor for the 
modern mission of labor in a changing 
world scene. 

The chapters are arranged for easy read- 
ing and study. Groups interested in inter- 
national relations will find the book most 
informative and vivid. The role of the 
Christian shifts clearly from one of sym- 
pathetic concern to one of action. There 
is a time limit on patience, but the time 
limit is favorable if we act now. 

Those who are “pro” one nation or 
“con” another may be disturbed by what 
appears to be a slant in favor of a particu- 
lar nation or people, but a more careful 
reading reveals that the author has sought 
to be objective and to describe actual 
situations or conditions. 

No vast knowledge of history is re- 
quired for reading the volume, but vast 
knowledge is acquired in the reading of it. 
Though the structure is that of the story, 
it is not fiction. One feels the given per- 
sonality’s struggle as if it were his own. 

The plea of the writer is evangelical, 
but his evangelism is etched against a 
background of the helping hand as brother 
to brother. The helping hand is a practical 
one, for the Bible is painted with the 
hammer, saw, and plane in the foreground. 
The cross is carried not only in God’s 
hand, but in man’s very own. 

They Reach For Life should find itself 
among the study books on international 
relations, world revolution, and Christian 
missions. If reading or study is begun, it 


will be concluded quickly. You cannot 
put it aside. The volume is alive, currently 
alive! 

SAMUEL L. GANDY 
Dillard University 


Man and God in the City. By Kenneth D. 
Miller. New York: Friendship Press, 
1954. 179 pages. $2.00. 


Dr. Miller comes to the writing of this 
book prepared by long years of experience 
in the type of situation he describes in 
his book. He has been associated with city 
mission work; has served for some time 
as the Executive Secretary of the Presby- 
tery of Detroit. Since 1939 he has been 
the Executive Director of the New York 
City Mission Society, a non-denominational 
Protestant agency. Through the many con- 
tacts with city life and through varied 
experiences with city problems he brings 
deep insights to the needs the church must 
face. 

By his own acknowledgement Dr. Miller 
says, “The book is not intended to be 
technical. Its main purpose is to impress 
upon our church people the fact that the 
American city is one of our truly great 
missionary fields, full of problems, yes, 
but full, too, of challenge and opportuni- 
ties.” 

The book is written in two parts. Part 
One shows man in the city in his drive to 
get ahead, his loneliness, his being ever on 
the move, facing tensions, and meeting 
many social problems. Part Two deals 
with God in the city, or the church at 
grips with the many needs of the people. 
Here the author shows the varying aspects 
of the life of the church, the church at 
the heart of the city and the church in the 
residential suburbs. In a real way Dr. 
Miller makes clear that God is speaking 
both to the minister and to the church 
members. 

Here is a book which will cause the 
minister who reads it constantly to be 
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evaluating his own ministry to the needs 
of the people. This book, too, will give 
new understanding and insight to the lay- 
man who may not have previously seen 
the opportunities confronting the church. 
For the student of the city church this 
book is a must, not so much as a text 
book, but as supplementary reading for 
insight and understanding. The book gives 
one the sense of urgency, the need for 
deeper consecration to the service of Christ 
and his church. 

This book of twelve chapters is clearly 
written, in a lucid style, with ample il- 
lustration and sympathetic understanding. 
It is informative, interesting, and stimu- 
lating. One can only hope that it may 
have a wide reading. 

Harry D. HUMMER 
School of Theology 
Temple University 


The Individual and His Religion. By Gor- 
don W. Allport. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1950. 147 pages. $2.50. 


Although this book is not a recent pub- 
lication, it is becoming increasingly an 
important reference abroad as well as 
within this country. And the amazing 
thing about it is that so much relevant 
material has been compressed into so few 
pages. 

The author, who is professor of psy- 
chology at Harvard, has long been inter- 
ested in religion and religious phencmena 
although until recently he has perhaps 
best been known for his classic textbook, 
Personality: A Psychological Interpreta- 
tion. 

There is a forthright honesty and clarity 
about the presentation which immediately 
commands respect if not agreement. It is 
perhaps inevitable that there be some 
unevenness. For this reviewer three chap- 
ters stand out as particularly strong and 
significant. The opening one, “Origins of 
the Religious Quest,” is not only com- 


prehensive but also reveals the attitudes— 
both positive and negative—with which 
the author has entered into this study. 
Quite rightly, he has avoided using only 
one faith as a point of reference, and in- 
stead has deliberately and with significant 
familiarity drawn upon the wisdom and 
customs and practices of the several world 
religions. 

Chapter 3, “The Religion of Maturity,” 
is perhaps one of the best. It is in this 
particular section that Dr. Allport pro- 
vides helpful criteria for judging religious 
maturation. These include a_transcend- 
ence of bodily desires and of conventional 
values, the ability to view one’s own life 
objectively, and holding a_ philosophy 
which puts things together in some unified 
fashion. Throughout the entire presenta- 
tion, emphasis is placed again and again 
on “desiring and valuing.” These are the 
sources and influences, the author believes, 
which create the individual’s religious senti- 
ment which is described as “a disposition, 
built up through experience, to respond 
favorably, and in certain habitual ways, 
to conceptual objects and principles that 
the indivdual regards as of ultimate impor- 
tance in his own life, and as having to do 
with what he regards as permanent and 
central in the nature of things.” 

“The Nature of Doubt,” Chapter 5, is 
one of the most comprehensive and search- 
ing essays which this reviewer has seen 
on this extremely important subject. Per- 
haps more attention might have been given 
to emotional obstacles to faith, and surely 
there still remains place and the need for 
reminding us of the positive and construc- 
tive role of doubt in enabling us to achieve 
a mature religious orientation. Neverthe- 
less, we are indebted to Dr. Allport for 
tackling such an important element in 
the total structure of the individual’s re- 
ligion. However, perhaps because of the 
author’s singular approach to the whole 
subject—i.e., through the individual—he 
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has given only limited attention to the in- 
fluence of the religious group and par- 
ticularly the culture of the religious group 
within which a person finds himself. 


Probably many of those clinging to the 
horns of the altar of orthodoxy will find 
this a disturbing book. There will be 
others, however, possibly more secure and 
less compulsive in their religious convic- 
tions, who will find much stimulation 
and even nourishment herein. Those still 
seeking rapprochement with _ scientific 
thought will also find food for thought 
in Dr. Allport’s comments on the danger 
of ascribing more free will to man than 
he actually possesses. 

Rott J. FAmRBANKS 
Episcopal Theological School 


Freedom to Work. By Stanley Hugh 
Smith. New York: Vantage Press, Inc., 
1955. 217 pages. $4.00. 


This is a case study of Fair Employ- 
ment Practices legislation in the State of 
Washington. It has the structural evidences 
of a doctoral dissertation of which this is 
a published part. FEP legislation failed 
in two attempts in 1945 and 1947. Profit- 
ing by the mistakes of the earlier cam- 
paigns, the necessary legislation was en- 
acted in 1949. Dr. Smith tells the detailed 
story of the failures and success of these 
three campaigns. He goes on to evaluate 
the administration and operation of the 
state law against discrimination in employ- 
ment. 

The case of FEP in Washington is set 
in the context of the analysis of Negro 
economic problems as developed by Myrdal 
and Maclver. The principal literature bear- 
ing on the Myrdal thesis is critically re- 
viewed, as is the general discussion of state 
and federal FEP efforts. Dr. Smith makes 
an important contribution by relating leg- 
islative action to sociological theory. Along 
the way he provides some excellent tables 


and summaries of the development and 
chief provisions of the laws in various 
states. 

In addition to telling a good case story 
with adequate documentation, he makes a 
significant contribution to all civic-minded 
groups interested in effective political ac- 
tion on behalf of minority causes. A num- 
ber of his conclusions bear out the thesis 
that the interest of the minority involved, 
of the community, and of the legislator 
must be properly coordinated. The inter- 
action of the proponents of the legisla- 
tions and the legislators is fundamental. 
Significant also is the manner in which 
legislators are convinced that it is in their 
best interests to support such legislation. 
Communists and left-wing groups were 
an obstacle; their leadership hurt the 
cause in the campaign of 1945 and still 
inhibited proper action in 1947. This study 
reiterates the need for supporting pro- 
ponents to be persons, groups, and organi- 
zations representative of the community. 
A broad base in the community has a 
natural effect on the electoral calculations 
of legislators. 

The discussion of administration of the 
law is important because it underscores 
the long recognized need to follow up good 
legislation with the right personnel, ade- 
quate staff and budget, and an on-going 
community wide support. 

Freedom to Work is a fine study and 
a useful addition to the literature of the 
field. 

WaLtTerR G. MUELDER 
Boston University 
School of Theology 


The Bent World. By J. V. Langsmead 
Casserley. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1955. 286 pages. $4.00. 


The subtitle of this volume, “A Chris- 
tian Examination of East-West Tensions,” 
is surely a tempting subject for the 
preacher, Christian teacher, or plain lay- 
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man, who is hungry really to understand 
the religious issues in the current fear 
and danger ridden struggle between what 
we call East and West. The book is guar- 
anteed to satisfy that hunger appreciably. 


The author has divided his argument 
conveniently into two parts, one dealing 
with “Marxism in Theory and Practice” 
and one entitled “The West in Practice 
and Theory.” The first part is a relatively 
easy lesson in Marxism with its discussion 
of Marxist economies, the economic in- 
terpretation of history, the weaknesses of 
“dialectical” materialism, the concept of 
ideology, the Marxist class structure, and 
the mysticism of Marx. A discussion of the 
failures of the Russian revolution is fol- 
lowed by an outline of the grounds for 
the appeal of communism to workers, to 
intellectuals, to Christians, and to the 
Orient. This makes instructive reading. 

It is not often that a Westerner, discuss- 
ing communism, warns us, as does this 
writer, that in fighting the communist 
conspiracy with the customary violence 
and hate, democracy runs the risk of los- 
ing its own soul. Less convincing and even 
deeply disturbing is the author’s view that 
a moralistic, literal Christianity of noble 
purposes and high ideals of personal in- 
tegrity is helpless in the struggle against 
communism, and that in this rough and 
tumble struggle a “downright” dogmatic 
and institutional Christianity is the Chris- 
tian’s only hope. This sounds like fighting 
fire with fire, the risk of winning a war 
and losing the real victory which must be 
for Christianity the triumph of her ideals 
and noble purposes. 

The second and longer part of the book 
lays bare many of the weaknesses of the 
West which we must see more clearly and 
combat more determinedly, namely, the 
deification of democracy; the obsession 
with technics, economic activity and doc- 
trines; nationalism; divorce; secularity. 
We are challenged “to probe our own 


hearts and consciences to the very depths,” 
to understand that the most effective 
weapon against communism is not the 
customary anti-Marxist propaganda but 
the realization that the secular West is 
already half Marxist and that the West’s 
salvation lies in the Christian’s interpreta- 
tion of “human existence in society and 
history.” 

The author’s discussion of internal dan- 
gers to the democratic West is convincing. 
Things and obsession with things are too 
much in the saddle. We are still too isola- 
tionist. Creeping secularity is truly a men- 
ace. The writer, however, betrays, in this 
reader’s view, two serious weaknesses in 
his analysis. His anxiety at the deifica- 
tion of democracy leads him in his con- 
trasting of Christianity and democracy to 
a questionable derogation of our ideal and 
practice of democracy which, though im- 
perfect, is our present best hope in social 
organization. In this writing there is too 
much faith in institutional Christianity 
as opposed to the spirit of Christianity. 
We are reminded that in certain countries 
workers are by far the fewest among 
church adherents. One explanation may 
be in the greater degree of democracy 
found outside the church. To say that 
“loyalty to God in and through the life 
of the Church takes precedence of any 
possible loyalty to state and nation” is 
not simply to inveigh against the deification 
of the state, which is right, but to relate 
loyalty to God and the life of the church 
in a manner that is defensible only under 
a very partial view of the nature and the 
history of the church. Men are coming 
increasingly and rightly to relate the pres- 
ence of God less to historical and institu- 
tional forms and more to the place, what- 
ever that place may be, where they be- 
lieve they truly witness his presence. 

One long chapter of the book is devoted 
to the evils of divorce. The dreadful social 
costs of divorce are convincingly stated. 
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Accepting the importance of pointing to 
the evils of this institution, one is still 
surprised to read that divorce is “the 
greatest social evil of all in our western 
civilization” and to note elsewhere the 
author’s surprise, perplexity, and distress 
at such a reforming movement as that 
devoted to the suppression of what he 
describes euphemistically as “indulgence 
in alcoholic refreshment.” Perplexing to 
this reader also, in this context, is the 
author’s statement “that there are worse 
things than war, black and horrible though 
war itself must always be.” That the 
practice of divorce is a greater evil than 
drink and war is open to strong doubt. 
The problem, it would seem, in the light 
of the frightful suffering which lies in 
the wake of all three, is to speak no ex- 
tenuating word of any one of them and 
to direct every energy toward the pro- 
tection of society against the sorrows 
which all of them beget. 

Much of what the author belies flows 
from his preoccupation with the dogma 
of original sin, “fallen man in a fallen 
world.” Society needs to be reminded 
always of its sinfulness. It needs also to 
know that there is “that of God in every 
man” and to be encouraged in the ways 
which promise a full and contagious ex- 
pression in each of his sons of his divine 
inheritance and _ possibilities. 

Wm. Stuart NELSON 
Howard University 


You and Segregation. By Herman E. Tal- 
madge. Birmingham, Alabama: Vulcan 
Press, 1955. 79 pages. $2.50. 


Now Is the Time. By Lillian Smith. New 
York: Viking Press, 1955. 126 pages. 
$2.00. 


Fully to appreciate Lillian Smith’s con- 
tribution to the ideal of brotherhood and 
justice, one should first read Herman Tal- 
madge’s book, You and Segregation. Here 


one discovers what Miss Smith had in mind 
when she wrote, Killers of the Dream. 
For the Talmadge book is surely that— 
killer of the dream that men can be 
brothers under the skin and share in this 
Republic as equal citizens before the law. 
The Talmadge book is a defense of an- 
archy, the right of individuals to flaunt 
the law of the land, to ignore the Su- 
preme Court, and to set up a law unto 
themselves. He calls those who say, “The 
Supreme Court, has spoken. We must 
obey,” “the weak and faint of heart.” 
He writes, “they are all wrong.” To ig- 
nore and flaunt the Supreme Court is 
“right,” this former governor of Georgia 
argues. Talmadge stands for traditions and 
for mores that the rising tide of Ameri- 
can conscience recognizes as disloyal to 
our deepest religious convictions and to our 
heritage as Americans. 

Lillian Smith, in lucid and glowing 
paragraphs, exposes to the clear light of 
thinkers who would build a free world 
the demagoguery of the Talmadge type, 
fattening on racial fears and political am- 
bition for future votes along Tobacco 
Road, where one vote counts for twenty in 
the more intelligent urban centers. Now Is 
the Time is the finest argument I have yet 
read in defense of the Supreme Court’s 
unanimous decision. That both of these 
books come out of Georgia reveals the 
fact that not all citizens of that state 
think as Talmadge does. Many white 
Southerners rejoice in this gift of freedom 
to both the white and colored races of the 
land—for segregation has enslaved the 
white race perhaps more than it has the 
colored; it has bound in chains religious 
loyalties, faith in democracy, and the de- 
sire to practice in life what is professed 
on the lips in prayer. 

In our world we are either to share in a 
common humanity and a common future, 
or we are to go down in flame and chaos. 
Miss Smith makes clear the impact on 
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Asia and Africa when the millions of col- 
ored people there learn of Mr. Talmadge’s 
views. 

In their concluding chapters both authors 
offer suggestions as to what Americans 
can do about the Supreme Court decision. 
The suggestions come from worlds of 
thought centuries apart. All Americans 
would gain from reading Lillian Smith’s 
chapter, “There Are Things to Do.” 
She destroys with unanswerable facts the 
great lie around which Talmadge thesis 
is built: Separate but Equal. The Supreme 
Court undermined that forever. Miss 
Smith writes, “Separate and equal are 
words that have relevance only for things, 
not for children.’ Mr. Talmadge discour- 
ages intellectual honesty in his readers. Miss 
Smith challenges them to take Jesus seri- 
ously and not to worship him as a sub- 
stitute, calling Him “Lord, Lord,” but 
refusing to do the things which he com- 


manded. One would destroy the Consti- 
tution of this nation and reduce to utter 
impotency the Supreme Court of the land, 
established by the people of this Republic. 
The other would increase respect for law 
and order. One denies the heart of the 
teachings of Jesus: the other exalts them. 
In this great little book the reader becomes 
aware that the purposes of God are ulti- 
mately beyond defeat, and the words we 
have sung with eager hearts take on new 
meaning, 


“He hath sounded forth the trumpet that 
shall never call retreat: 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before 
his judgment seat: 
O, be swift my soul, to answer him, be 
jubilant my feet: 
Our God is marching on.” 


S. Rate Hartow 
Springfield College 
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